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appears, as we write, to be making little pro- 

gress; but on Thursday it was reported that 
the enemy had gained a mile north of Villers-Cotterets, 
using two new divisions (five in all) in the attack and 
losing heavily. Whether a big onslaught in another 
direction will have begun before these lines appear we 
cannot predict. But even the Germans cannot keep 
the pace up at its hottest without intermission. The 
great spring offensive was followed by a respite of 
several weeks. In looking forward to several months of 
desperate effort to hold them, it is well to remember 
that we shall not lack periods of recuperation, and 
that the enemy, superior in numbers though he at 
present is (Mr. Belloc this week puts the proportion as 
10 to something over 7), does not possess inexhaustible 
numbers. 


r “HE German attack on the are beyond Compiégne 


* * * 


But every ounce he can put into the scale will be put 
in. Time is now quite indisputably against him. He 
cannot hope now for new allies, for another collapse 
like that of the Russians, for a catastrophic victory by 
submarine, for a destruction of our moral by air-raids. 
On the other hand, if anything in human affairs is certain, 
it is now certain that the proportion between the 
numerical strength of the armies in the field must now 
steadily, continuously, almost automatically develop 





in our favour. We have begun to tap, in the United 
States, a reserve which is virtually inexhaustible. 
General von Stein may affect to despise the American 
effort ; to treat the American Army as though it were 
already knocked out, just as the first outliers of it have 
begun to kill Germans. But it is his business to keep 
his people’s spirits up while the gambler’s last throw 
is being made; he knows, and all governing Germany 
must know, that if success in the field is possible it is 
only possible this summer. British hope, as to the 
Americans, may have been deferred; though we may 
recall the fact that we ourselves have always insisted 
that at the earliest no really effective American help 
could be expected before July this year. But nearly 
three-quarters of a million Americans have crossed 
the Atlantic ; the number of them whose training has 
completed grows daily ; and the Army that is in process 
of formation will eventually become, if necessary, the 
largest army in the world. The one hope of the German 
militarism—still what it was in nature and in aim— 
lies in the possibility of destroying the British and 
French armies in the field this year. If this effort fails 
the human and mechanical pressure upon the German 
Army will persistently grow until it becomes intolerable. 
And even, we venture to add, were a large measure of 
success to attend the German advance, even were 
Paris to fall, even were worse than that to happen, 
we might have to face a ghastly prolongation of the war, 
but—whatever Berlin may think—neither we nor 
the Americans propose, in any circumstances, to stop 
until Germany is beaten. We commend Mr. Lansing’s 
eloquent speech of Tuesday last to any who may 
tend to lose hope when things are going badly. The 
false optimism which shirks disagreeable facts is vicious 
and contemptible. But depression, loss of spirits, 
is closely akin to it and equally dangerous, for it tends 
to sap resolution. Heaven preserve us from compla- 
cency, but it is our duty to keep firmly planted on the 
grounds of our ultimate confidence. 
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The Imperial War Cabinet met on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and the Imperial War Conference was opened 
on Wednesday ; but pending the arrival of the Australian 
representatives the most important business was pre- 
sumably held over. The distinction between the 
Cabinet and the Conference is still little appreciated 
by the public, but it is a clear and useful one. The 
Cabinet is simply the ordinary War Cabinet with an 
enlarged membership; the Prime Minister presides ; 
and the subject is the executive policy of the Empire 
towards the world in general and the war in particular. 
The Conference, on the other hand, is the linear de- 
scendant of the old “Colonial Conferences”; the 
chair is taken by the Colonial Secretary, and the 
subjects discussed concern the internal relations of the 
Empire and those of its components to one another. 
During the war and on the eve of peace the Cabinet 
plays the more important role; for its sphere includes 
war-measures and peace-terms. On the other hand, 
in relation to reconstruction the Conference is the 
important body; and when proposals for developing 
the constitution of the Empire come to the front again, 
it is by the Conference, primarily, that they .will be 
discussed and pronounced upon. ‘As the Cabinet's 
proceedings are confidential, while the veil may in 
varying degrees be lifted on those of the Conference, 
it follows that on this occasion the most important 
results of the gathering may probably not come before 
the public. 

* * * 


A circular recently issued by the Irish Department of 
Agriculture suggests that if we find ourselves unable 
to treat Ireland as a nation deserving consideration on 
abstract grounds, we might at least give her the respect 
due to an exporter of substances on whose efforts our 
welfare very seriously depends. The circular is issued 
primarily with a view to encouraging the Irish agri- 
culturists, but if it is not used by the moderate Home 
Rulers and the opponents of Conscription for propaganda 
purposes, we shall be very much surprised. For it 
demonstrates that even now Ireland comes easily in 
front of all the sources of the food-supply of Great 
Britain, except the United States ; and that the country 
which has been said to be observing an unfriendly 
neutrality towards us has actually increased the quanti- 
ties of food with which she supplies us by about 60 per 
cent. since the beginning of the war. The importance of 
this fact is increased by the observation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that ‘“‘ Ireland grows more food for 
Great Britain than she does for herself, even propor- 
tionately to her population.” ‘The further remark of 
the Department that she is “ an essential base for the 
British food-supply ’’ points the moral of the circular 
in a veiled but effective manner. For it suggests, even 
though this may not have been intended, that to tamper 
with this asset of our power to provide a few extra 
divisions would be folly, quite apart from the political 
results of such an action. And it should further indi- 
cate that our alarmists might in course of time be brought 
to reconcile themselves to even a far-reaching measure 
of independence for Ireland. For, if she is our second 
largest and most convenient supplier, we are much her 
largest and most convenient customer. It is remarkable, 
in the face of English treatment of the Irish question, 
that this connection should have been maintained and 
even strengthened. It is quite inconceivable that any 
generous settlement of the question could ever break 
the economic tie. 


* * 2 


The feeling of the House of Commons during the 
debate on the Post Office Estimates was strongly against 
the departmental refusal to allow any “ Whitley 
Council” to be established. The official view was 


common also to the Admiralty, the Stationery Office, 
the Office of Works, the Inland Revenue manufacturing 
branches, the Indian Store Department, and the 
Post Office, though the question has not yet been 
specifically or publicly raised in some of these cases, 
In both the Admiralty and the Post Office the Ministers 
concerned have become aware that the position which 
their managing bureaucracies have induced them 
to take up is not now politically tenable ; and it is only 
fair to the Ministers of Reconstruction and Labour 
to say that their own. representations to their 
Ministerial colleagues are rumoured to have been 
emphatic and persistent. In the case of the Admiralty 
Dockyards, “‘ My Lords” are supposed to be recon- 
sidering the matter, and (in spite of the naval officer’s 
horror of Trade Unionism) an early climb-down is 
confidently expected. Mr. Illingworth, at the Post 
Office, has publicly thrown the responsibility on the 
War Cabinet, which has been advised by the Treasury 
that “the Civil Service is not an industry.” As if 
such an empty epigram settled anything! It is plain 
that, after the War Cabinet has specifically pressed 
the adoption of the Whitley Report on every large 
employer in the land, the largest employer of all cannot 
refuse this recognition of the right of the wage-earners 
to a share in the management of the conditions in which 
they spend their working lives—especially as this 
sharing is open to least objection, from the standpoint 
of the public, when (as in the nationalised industries) 
it cannot take the form of a combination with the 
capitalist employers against the consumerts. 


* * * 


There are sinister reports about the course of the 
deliberations of the House of Commons Committee 
and of its partly co-opted sub-committees which 
are preparing the schedules for the Luxury Tax. There 
is grave danger that this measure, as it will be submitted 
to the House and rushed through all its stages within 
a week, will be found to be, in effect, not so much 
a sumptuary law or a supplementary Income Tax, 
as a device for subjecting to indirect taxation nearly 
everything purchased by the public except the staple 
foodstuffs; and that not merely by a tax on the 
retail sale, but also—it is reported—by a protective 
Customs Tariff. The so-called Luxury Tax is to 
descend as low as a single purchase of a shilling article. 
There will be no separate stamp or receipt, and nothing 
to prevent the shopkeeper, who will be responsible 
to the Inland Revenue, from adding his own toll of 
profit to the tax. There will be—so far as the proposals 
yet go—nothing to prevent some or all the shopkeepers 
from advertising that they will bear the tax themselves, 
and then recouping themselves by an unavowed and 
indefinite rise in price. For the tax is to be a wide 
one, levied not only on such things as gramophones, 
fur coats, hand-made lace, and ostrich feathers, but 
also on quite ordinary dress materials and untrimmed 
hat-crowns which thrifty mothers and daughters 
purchase to make up at home—provided that a single 
yard of the stuff or a single component part costs a 
shilling! But the so-called Luxury Tax is not to be 
levied—so it is rumoured—on club subscriptions, 
however luxurious the accommodation supplied; or 
on the keeping of domestic servants, however numerous ; 
or on the occupation or hiring of shootings or fishings, 
however costly ; or on the maintenance of greenhouses ; 
or on the simultaneous occupation of more than one 
dwelling-house. What the Committee is “ going for, 
in the main, are the purchases over the counter of 
the wives of the wage-earners and the lower middle-class. 
In fact, Mr. Bonar Law may presently be found hustling 
through an unawakened House of Commons a Bill for 
reclaiming from Trade Unionist households a very 
substantial proportion of the increases in wages accord 
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to them to meet the rise in the cost of living, coupled 
with the foundations of a “General Tariff” on all 
manufactured articles!} The Parliamentary Labour 
Party ought not to be caught napping. 


* * * 


The Interim Report of the Bradbury Committee on 
the staffs of Government Departments is confined to 
the consideration of one point and the making of one 
recommendation; but this one recommendation is 
certainly a step in the most important direction that 
could be taken. At an early stage in their enquiry the 
Committee considered “the possibility of centralising, 
or otherwise co-ordinating, the system of recruitment 
of the classes of temporary employees common to all 
Departments’; and this matter they judged to be 
so important as to render an immediate report desirable. 
They recommend, therefore, that the recruitment of 
these classes of clerks should be centralised under the 
Civil Service Commission, which is to strengthen itself 
so as to become an efficient selecting and distributing 
agency. The Commission has discharged this duty 
so far under great handicaps. The larger and newer 
Departments have not been compelled to use it and, 
though most of them have done so from time to time, 
they have regarded it only as one of many sources of 
Sen They have not allowed it to exercise any 
influence in the direction of co-ordination or standardisa- 
tion. This has resulted in rates of wages and conditions 
of service varying widely, irrationally and bewilderingly 
from Department to Department, some injustices, muc 
discontent ,and persistent “‘ poaching ” between Depart- 
ments. If the recommendation of the Committee were 
adopted, these evils would be avoided in the future 
expansion of the temporary Civil Service, though it 
is hard to see how present inequalities could be levelled 
up without an upheaval which would create more dis- 
content and danger of dislocation than it could ever 
remove. Apart from this, however, centralisation would 
render easier the situation in which the Departments 
now find themselves placed by the increasing and really 
alarming shortage of good routine staff. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—“ The Irish Executive 
is now completely transformed ; never since the Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration of 1828 has the position 
of the ‘ Protestant Ascendancy ’ in Dublin Castle been 
so strong. Sir James Campbell, one of Sir Edward 
Carson’s principal colleagues of the Ulster movement 
of 1912-14, succeeds a Catholic Home Ruler as Lord 
Chancellor. Mr. Samuel, the Unionist Member for 
Trinity College, is Attorney-General. Mr. Long be- 
comes the ‘Irish’ link with the War Cabinet, and 
two of Mr. Long’s friends, men of the landlord party, 
replace an Irish Liberal and an English Liberal in the 

itions of Under-Secretary and Assistant Under- 

ef at the Castle. Yet some people have expressed 
& pained surprise at the failure of Mr. Dillon and the 
Irish Parliamentary Party to lend their aid to Lord 
French in favour of the new movement of voluntary 
recruiting. It is forgotten that even if the Viceroy had 
definitely withdrawn the threat of Conscription (which 
he has not done) the position in Ireland would be, from 
the Nationalist point of view, worse than it was three 
months Three months ago Mr. Dillon considered 
that the errors made by the Government in Ireland 
during the war had rendered it impossible—saving the 
on of a generous measure of self-government—for 

ationalist politicians to go upon the recruiting plat- 
form. Since that time, however, the Government has 
not only threatened Conscription, but has also treated 
the Report of the Convention with contempt and filled 
Dublin Castle with the nominees of the landlord and 
Orange Party.” 





THE CAMPAIGN FOR PARIS 


HE Aisne-Marne battle, begun on May 27th, 
was brought to a standstill in a week. No 
more successful “ break-through” has ever 
been executed on the Western front, but it could not 
be continued profitably after the French reserves had 
re-formed a coherent line. As we have said before in 
these columns, the weapons of defence to-day are more 
mobile than those of attack—the machine-gun, for 
instance, than the heavy howitzer. Consequently the 
later stages of open warfare, in which machine-guns 
abound and heavier artillery does not, are very un- 
favourable to the offensive. It is then that the defence 
has its best chance of turning the tables on the attack 
in the matter of casualties. 

Although the enemy continued pushing on the Oureq 
during the first week in June, he effected nothing; and 
after a few days even his effort stopped. Apparently 
he had learned the lesson of the heavy casualties which 
he sustained during April as a result of over-prolonging 
his successful offensives in Picardy and Flanders. 
Accordingly on June 9th he attacked in a fresh sector, 
where he had had time to make the usual offensive 
preparations. But this sector. being that between 
Noyon and Montdidier, it did not imply a new battle, 
so much as an accentuation of the Paris-ward aspect 
which the Aisne-Marne battle had assumed after the 
Marne was reached. Its immediate objectives were 
Compiégne and the lower line of the Aisne. But these 
were sought as steps—and very important steps—on 
the road to Paris. 

The German commander in charge of the new opera- 
tion was our old friend, General von Hutier, the victor 
of Riga and St. Quentin, and the reputed author of the 
new German infantry tactics. Fortunately he was 
unable to achieve such an effect of surprise as has 
characterised previous German offensives, and the 
French artillery were more or less ready for what was 
coming. The defenders fought well and inflicted great 
losses on the attack. Nevertheless the Germans made 
an advance in the centre of nearly four miles, which, 
though short in comparison with their own recent 
records, would have seemed very long and satisfactory 
to us last year in Flanders. Nor did they stop there. 
Following their usual plan of taking high ground by 
circumventing it, they pushed further up the Matz 
valley, and thus outflanked and captured the Thiescourt 
plateau on the east of that stream. The completion of 
this process led at once to its repetition on a larger scale 
to the east again ; for the consolidation of such a strong 
German forward position on the right bank of the Oise 
made it prudent for the French Command to shorten 
its salient on the left bank. In this way the wood and 
plateau of Carlepont, which had proved impregnable to 
direct assault, had on Monday night to be abandoned by 
our Allies without fighting. 

If the feature of the opening day was the heavy loss 
suffered by the attack, the feature of the sequel was the 
rapidity with which the French counter-attack was 
organised and the success with which it was carried out. 

The consequences have been twofold. In the first 
place, General von Hutier, though belonging to the 
Crown Prince’s Army Group, has had to employ not 
only the Crown Prince's reserves, but also some divisions 
from Prince Rupprecht’s. No such transfer was needed 
during the Aisne-Marne battle, and it is a most welcome 
sign. In the second place, he has failed, at the time of 
writing, to reach either Compiégne or the Aisne line ; and 
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on Wednesday the Crown Prince had to try to help him 
towards the latter by a costly attack directed westwards 
from the Aisne-Oureq sector. 

These results have naturally encouraged the Allies, 
and in Paris, which discusses the battle within sound of 
the ns, have caused considerable elation. But 
though satisfactory, they do not imply any immediate 
prospect of reversing the movement of the armies, as 
was done in 1914 by the Battle of the Marne. The 
Germans are still getting further forward, and we must 
expect them to continue doing so for some time. 
Their progress even during the present week, though 
costly, has been far from insignificant in itself. More 
than one of their armies is now little more than forty 
miles from Paris; and the outside distance from which 
it would be possible for them to start an effective 
demolition-bombardment with long-range guns cannot 
be put at much less than thirty miles from the centre. 
For Paris and its suburbs straggle out a long way to 
the east and north, and many of the most important 
factories of war-material and munitions lie on that side. 
There is therefore nothing surprising about the formation 
of a Committee of Defence within the city. 

The cardinal facts of the situation remain as we have 
several times stated them. The Germans, fighting on 
interior lines with an admirable system of communica- 
tions against the Allies who possess neither advantage, 
would achieve the effect of numerical equality, even if 
their numbers were considerably inferior. In point of 
fact they are superior, and their effective superiority is 
therefore for the time being very great. They are in a 
position regularly to pit their forces against ours at the 
decisive points in proportions varying from 5: 2 to 5: 1. 
By so doing, they can even hope to increase the dis- 
parity ; for in spite of what has occurred during tne 
present week, it must remain true that where large 
forces are thrown against much smaller ones, it is the 
smaller ones who will normally lose the most, both 
relatively and absolutely. There is not much doubt 
that this has happened on the whole since March 21st, 
and that the effect of this year’s fighting has been to 
weaken the Anglo-French armies far more than the 
German ones, 

The factors which may be expected ultimately to 
retrieve this situation, provided General Foch can gain 
time for them to become operative, are the American 
Army, and the new British and French drafts resulting 
from the man-power measures hastily adopted this 
spring. The latter are an element which must not be 
forgotten, though they are rather apt to be. In the 
interval it is no good blaming the Allied generals for 
not winning victories under conditions which put 
victory temporarily out of the question. The responsi- 
bility for those conditions rests not with the generals, 
but with the Allied Governments, which allowed them 
to grow up under their eyes without taking steps to 
countervail them. 

To say that is not to imply that Allied generalship 
has been faultless. We see no reason to qualify any 
of the criticisms which we on the mishandling 
of the British Fifth Army on March 2Ist-28rd. There 
may have been some similar mishandling of the French 
Army defending the Aisne; at any rate, the Army 
Commander responsible has, we believe, like General 
Gough, been relieved of his command. But there are 
issues which go deeper than those of individual responsi- 
bility. The tactics employed by the Germans this year 
represent a great improvement, not in one but in many 
directions, over those employed by the French and 
British last year. Some of these changes are easily 
copied; for instance, the devices for shortening the 
preparatory bombardment and securing that the wire 
shall be cut without losing the advantage of surprise. 
But others represent elaborate effects of intensive 
infantry training, which have taken very many months 


to evolve and cannot be reproduced in any much shorter 
time. The Allied commanders are hampered in repro- 
ducing them by their numerical inferiority, which must 
make it hard for them to keep a sufficient number of 
divisions out of the line long enough for training pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, with imagination and a deter- 
mination to get out of the rut a great deal can be done. 
Any definite tactical inferiority is a terribly serious thing 
while it lasts, not merely for its direct consequences, 
but for its influence on moral. 


THE 
SUCCESS OF FOOD CONTROL 


E may all join in the congratulations that the 
V V House of Commons expressed to Mr. Clynes, 
not only on the high excellence of his account 
of the stewardship of Lord Rhondda and _him- 
self, but also on the substantial measure of success 
achieved by the Ministry of Food under its present ad- 
ministration. There is, in fact, no Minister among the 
three or four score to whom we have committed our 
government who has more generally commended him- 
self than Mr. Clynes. It is an interesting fact—full of 
significance for the future, and also of hope—that, so far 
as the public can discern, this ex-labourer, without 
formal schooling, without even the industrial training 
of the craftsman, has proved himself, not merely modest, 
courteous, sensible and prudent in speech and act, but 
also wise and far-sighted in statesmanship, and certainly 
one of the most successful of ali our administrators, And 
Mr. Clynes is a contribution to the Front Bench from 
the Labour Party; he has long been, and he still is, a 
member of the Party’s Executive Committee. Those 
who affect to believe that the nation is necessarily com- 
mitted, for a Ministry, to the Unionist or to the Liberal 
Party, to “ the great governing families ” or to the pluto- 
cratic captains of industry, may be reminded that, whilst 
a Government entirely made up of persons like Lord —— 
and the Rt. Hon. (we mercifully suppress the 
names of these typical Unionist and Liberal Ministers) 
would excite the contempt and derision of half the elec- 
torate, and would certainly inspire no confidence in the 
other half, a Government wholly composed of persons 
like Mr. Clynes would command universal respect. It 
is searcely too much to say that Mr. Clynes, in depart- 
mental administration and in the House of Commons, 
has gone far to make a Labour Ministry seem, even to 
the Morning Post, an entirely practicable contingency. 
The record of the Ministry of Food shares the common 
fault of having been begun too late, and it is aggravated 
by the lamentable failure of Lord Devonport as the first 
Food Controller, When Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes 
took over the administration, most of the harm had been 
done. We had, owing to the reluctance of the then 
Government to interfere with capitalist enterprise, 
wasted the first two years of the war, so far as concerned 
food supply (other than sugar) and price control ; and 
incidentally the Government of those years had, know- 
ingly, put literally hundreds of millions of pounds un- 
necessarily into the pockets of a few thousands of 
profiteers, We were realising, as the Government had 
failed at first to realise, that any disturbance or ob- 
struction of the smooth flow of trade, such as a great war 
causes, but such as may be caused also by various pheno- 
mena of peace, inevitably involves a huge piling up of 
profits, at the cost of a more than proportionate increase 
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of price to the consumer. Such an inflation of prices is 
inevitable so long as the task is left to the private enter- 
prise of the capitalist trader. What was even worse was 
that the same upset which swelled prices and profits 
produced a failure of supply, a failure which fell heavily 
on the poorest, and which manifested itself in queues 
The machinery of capitalist enterprise in food distribu- 
tion was demonstrably (except in so far as it was 
measured by profit) breaking down. By this time it had 
become absolutely essential to prevent prices from soar- 
ing sky-high ; it was vital to insure a continuous suffi- 
ciency of oversea supplies ; it was necessary to come to 
the rescue of both wholesale and retail distribution, which 
were everywhere failing to get food into the consumer's 
hands without long waiting in queues ; it was important 
to reduce the unnecessary transportation of foodstuffs 
hither and thither which the anarchy of trade had en- 
couraged ; above all, it was imperative to make it every- 
where certain—as private enterprise was failing to do— 
that even the poorest and lowliest person should be able 
to purchase, week by week, his or her quota of sugar, 

arine, and meat. It was, in British circumstances, 
a colossal task. 

The past experience of the Food Ministry had 
taught little but what ought to be avoided. Lord 
Rhondda and Mr. Clynes freely admit that they were 
unable, in all cases, sufficiently quickly to undo the mis- 
takes of their predecessors ; and even that they made 
some more of their own. They had a perpetual fight 
with this and that other Ministry which we need not 
name. They had to extemporise a staff—they took over 
fewer than 500 and now have 6,689 persons on their pay- 
roll. They had to create 2,000 Local Committees ; and, 
what was harder, to induce the shopkeeping local Coun- 
cillors to admit to them the necessary number of Co- 
operators and representatives of Organised Labour, 
without which these committees could have commanded 
neither confidence nor support. They had to survey the 
whole field of supply of the nation’s principal foodstuffs ; 
and to make national purchases, on an unprecedented 
seale, in this country and that, so as to ensure, with 
absolute continuity, a sufficient margin of imports, 
month by month, of all the various commodities. Un- 
loading, storing, transporting, distributing—all had to 
be deliberately organised, in such a way as to prevent 
even a local breakdown. The extraordinarily crude 
local allocation of sugar, which the Sugar Commission 
had perpetrated, and which Lord Devonport had refused 
to put right, on the basis of a distribution of population 
of years before, ignoring also all the relative changes 
among retailers (notably the growth of the Co-operative 
Movement), had to be painfully and gradually rectified. 
It was not enough, within a year, to expand the pro- 
duction of margarine fourfold, and so make us inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies; it was found necessar 
to set 4 a national clearing-house for margarine distri- 
bution before everyone got his weekly quota. The dis- 
tribution of meat by the 14,000 slaughter-houses (which 
ought all to be replaced by askiieal abattoirs), and the 
52,000 butchers’ shops—with the retail butchers abso- 
lutely refusing to recognise even the possibility of fixing 
maximum prices for the different joints, and with the 
continuity of supplies perpetually imperilled by the 
vagaries of the changing demands of the War Office for 
feeding the troops—has proved perhaps the most difficult 
of all the tasks. The Ministry has even found it neces- 
ne | to embark on a huge enterprise of making sausages 

other meat preparations, as there seemed no other 
way of economically using up all the available parts of 
the carcase consistently with avoiding an unnecessary 
tribute of pa to the profiteer. The experience of the 
~ A Food has shown that there is one remedy for 

all. t with national purchases, national imports, 
national storage, nationally controlled flour mills and 
meat markets, slaughter-houses and bakeries, national 





sausage factories, nationally fixed prices at the factory, 
at the wholesale warehouse and in the retail shop, and 
finally national kitchens and restaurants under municipal 
administration, Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes have had 
perhaps the busiest year on record. It is a tribute to 
their success in this amazingly rapid substitution of 
deliberate purpose and order for the wild anarchy of 
competitive trading—success in a peculiarly sensitive 
field, which every person in the Kingdom is aware of, and 
is prompt to complain about—that, with all our local 
and personal grievances, no one asks that the system should 
be undone. The nation has now definitely lost its faith 
in the system of private trading and private profit- 
making as applied to foodstuffs. The fact that, when 
Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes took up their task, there 
were, so the police report, no fewer than 1,330,000 persons 
standing in queues in the course of a single week, and 
that now the poorest person gets the prescribed quota of 
sugar, meat, and margarine without waiting, without 
extortion and without fear of failure, represents an ad- 
ministrative achievement of which we may be proud. 
Incidentally, it is an experiment in “the Equalitarian 
State ’’ which may well induce reflection. If we can 
share out food so that the millionaire and the labourer, 
irrespective of their means, get equal quantities, with 
special niet oer only for atte physiological 
needs, why should we ever go back to inequality ? It is, 
we hope, an inspiring sick-room thought to Lord 
Rhondda—to whom we must all wish a speedy recovery 
—that the good that he has thus been able to do will live 
after his own tenure of office ; and perhaps the lesson he 
has taught us may be applied, with equal success, to 
other domains than that which he has in such unprece- 
dented ways controlled. 


MR. HUGHES AGAIN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE visit of the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr, 
W. M. Hughes, should prove interesting in view 
of the reception he obtained in 1916. Since 
then many things have happened. Mr. Hughes is no 
longer a Labour leader. He was deposed from this position 
and ejected from the party by the section which secured 
control over its machinery. He is now the leader of a 
‘* National Party,” formed by the coalition of his small 
personal following and the Liberals. He has twice 
submitted to the people proposals for Conscription, which 
have been defeated; but, on the other hand, at a General 
Election between the two referenda the coalition secured 
an overwhelming majority in both Houses of the Federal 
Parliament. Although he is still Premier, he has few 
friends or loyal followers, and his credit has been severely 
shaken. He is regarded with intense hatred by his old 
followers and the workers generally. 

When in England last Mr. Hughes provoked very divergent 
views of his character and ability. Those in power at the 
time were alienated by certain actions in reference to 
matters of Imperial importance. But of this the public 
knew nothing. Opinion was very largely determined by 
party views on economic questions, Protectionists being 
violently favourable and Free Traders hostile. The 
curious thing was that until the war Mr. Hughes had always 
been a Free Trader, and the modification of his views 
was directed solely towards the protection of the Empire 
against the aggressive economic policy of Germany. His 
reputation with the best political opinion suffered far 
more from the egregious flattery of his friends than from 
the criticisms of his opponents. The present visit affords 
an opportunity for framing a more just and permanent 
estimate of his position as a statesman. 

The case of Mr. Hughes .will perhaps prove of more 
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importance in the history of democracy than at present 
appears, or than his personal eminence seems to warrant. 
It may take the rank of a leading case on the question of 
political leadership. He furnishes us with a very excellent 
illustration of the personal preblem which appears as we 
proceed to the realisation of democratic ideals. Up to 
the present social reformers have been rather inclined to 
overlook the problem of leadership. We had the idea that 
the steps we were taking to secure economic justice would 
work, as it were, of themselves. It was not thought that 
any extraordinary personal qualities were required in 
those to whom the process was entrusted. The contrary 
is, of course, the case. The path of democratic betterment 
is & most thorny one, raising at every step unexpected 
problems in social science. What is still more important 
is that human nature is concerned at every turn. Thus 
leadership assumes an importance which outweighs nearly 
every consideration. The ideal conduct of democratic 
policy demands not only the great qualities which we are 
wont to associate with the highest statesmanship, but 
gentler, nobler, and braver attributes as well. The audacity 
of a Danton, the brotherhood of a St. Francis, the honesty 
of a Pascal, would be necessary rapidly to achieve what 
we desire, even if we ourselves possessed all the qualities 
needed to profit by them. We do not deserve, and we 
do not get, leadership of this kind. What we do get is 
Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes as a leader is a typical product 
of the conditions, good and bad, which surround political 
life in a modern advanced democracy. 

The attempt to prove that Mr. Hughes is of no account 
argues a very slight capacity for political criticism. He 
is a man of quite exceptional ability, and, what is more 
important nowadays, courage. If he has failed, it has 
certainly not been because he was inferior in any way 
to the general run of his colleagues or below the standard 
which the electorate is inclined to favour in other 
communities. He has some of the most signal successes 
in the history of democracy to his credit. The organisation 
and the success of the Australian Labour Party were due 
mainly to his brains, if not to his leadership. This is no 
small achievement. The leaders of the newly-formed 
Labour Party in Great Britain may find that there was 
more wisdom in his dispositions than they are now inclined 
to believe. One agreeable episode is often overlooked. 
Mr. Hughes always recognised the peculiar qualifications 
possessed by Mr. Andrew Fisher for leading the Labour 
Party in Australia, and for years he ungrudgingly served 
under a man far inferior to himself in brain-power. In 
nearly every aspect of policy Mr. Hughes has been 
enlightened, broadminded, forceful. He has _ exhibited 
none of the typical democratic vices. He is neither 
a demagogue nor an opportunist. | His powers of command 
have been displayed on many occasions. He has frequently 
carried his party with him in the teeth of opposition from 
within by the mere force of personality. The inability 
to carry Conscription in the Labour caucus was his first 
notable failure with his party. His subsequent downfall 
has been due to the revolt of the minnows against the 
whale. It is a Bolshevik challenge against leadership 
proceeding from a shallow mediocrity. 

But defeat has served to lay bare what his intimates 
have always recognised in Mr. Hughes—an innate lack 
of principle. During the last three campaigns the most 
striking feature has been a flood of unscrupulous invective 
from his mouth which has shocked the oldest hands in 
Australian politics. There is a Latin element in the 
Australian character which tends to extremes in expression 
and uncovers all camouflage. Men say what they mean 
with a candour unknown to British politics. Established 
reputation and political prestige give no protection. But 
Mr. Hughes has revolted a community accustomed to 
hear men speak their minds. His attacks have caused 
a revulsion of feeling in favour of the people attacked. 


He is in the uncomfortable position of a slanderet whose 
calumnies have ceased to wound. Again, the polities 
of the last two years have been besmirched by a series 
of disereditable measures in which he has been the chief 
actor. On the eve of the first Referendum he introduced 
into the Cabinet a series of regulations affecting the polling 
of a restrictive and inquisitorial character. These were 
rejected, but he immediately got together a_ sufficient 
number of Ministers on whom he could rely and passed 
the regulations behind the backs of the rest of the Cabinet. 
During the last campaign he stated in the most emphatic 
manner that Conscription was necessary to the Government, 
and that it would not attempt to govern without it, 
Conscription has failed to pass, but the Government still 
remains in office. It is a notable fact that, although Mr. 
Hughes is a Socialist, and has been in office in every 
Government that has taken power since the war, no attempt 
has been made to realise in war policy the principles for 
which the Labour Party stands. It is, of course, difficult 
to realise democratic principles in the conduct of war, 
but the Labour Party was certainly entitled to have its 
policy tried. The principles that war expenses should 
be paid out of taxation, and that wealth should be conscribed 
as soon as, and as completely as, life, are justified on 
economic as well as on social grounds. Yet they have 
received less recognition in Australia than in England, 
The contempt displayed by Mr. Hughes for the principles 
of his party has been an important contributory cause 
in the growth of Bolshevism among Australian workers. 

Mr. Hughes thus occupies a position which is unusual, 
though not unknown. He leads a Government drawn from 
several parties in which the element of personal loyalty is 
almost entirely absent. The Conservative section is willing 
to use him for war purposes. The almost Russian hatred 
of the Labour Party, and the brutality of their attacks 
on him, destroy his power for good and put a severe strain 
on his temper and his principle. His extraordinary ability 
renders any other leader impossible. Yet he bears alone 
in popular opinion the responsibility for all failure in war 
policy, and he is blamed universally for the unsatisfactory 
condition into which politics have fallen. His career as 
a useful political force has not long to run. 

It is unfortunate that struggles and intrigues of partisans 
should impair the progress of democratic development in 
Australia, which seemed so full of promise. But as the 
industrial democracy approaches a stage where the actual 
readjustment of economic conditions and the redistribution 
of wealth become imminent, the human passions aroused 
become more and more intense. Such passions of possession 
and selfishness are not the smaller emotions which have 
played around political ambition in the past. They are 
more elemental, less scrupulous, less refined. Attack 
and defence react on each other to lower the moral level 
at which the fight is conducted. In these circumstances 
the problem of leadership is a complex one, with vast 
potentialities and great temptations. Where the control 
of these human elements is involved the cruder qualities 
in polities are likely to drive refinement out, and men 
of the coarse fibre of Mr. Hughes will alone come forward 
to ride the storm. 

The situation (which is not likely to be peculiar to 
Australia) calls for strong, enlightened and disinterested 
citizenship which will exact a higher standard from itself 
as well as from its leaders. The importance of the personal 
factor, of securing a conduct of public affairs which 1s 
decent, tolerant, courageous, and, above all, honest, 1s 
paramount. It is conceivable that if Mr. Hughes had 
been a man of higher principles he would, with all his gifts, 
have proved a great and successful Democratic leader. 
It must be confessed that the strain placed on him was 
severe, and though he failed to meet it adequately, he 
deserved better of his followers and of his country than 
he has received at their hands. 
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VIRTUE 
T tiie: is grave danger of a revival of virtue in 


this country. There are, we know, two kinds 

of virtue, and only one of them is a_ vice. 
Unfortunately, it is the latter arevival of which is threatened 
to-day. This is the virtue of the virtuously indignant. 
It is virtue that is not content merely to be virtuous to 
the glory of God. It has no patience with the simple 
beauty and goodness of the saints. Virtue, in the eyes 
of the virtuously indignant, is hardly worthy to be called 
virtue unless it goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom 
itmay devour. Virtue, according to this view, is a detective, 
inquisitor, and flagellator of the vices—especially of the 
vices that are so unpopular that the mob may be easily 
persuaded to attack them. One of the chief differences 
between the two kinds of virtue, we fancy, is that while 
true virtue regards the mob-spirit as an enemy, simular 
virtue (if we may adopt the Shakespearean phrase) looks 
to the mob as its cousin and its ally. To be virtuous in 
the latter sense is obviously as easy as hunting rats or 
cats. Virtue of this kind is simply the eternal huntsman 
in man’s breast with eyes aglint for a victim. It is Mr. 
Murdstone’s virtue—the persecutor’s virtue. It is the 
virtue that warms the bosom of every man who is more 
furious with his neighbour's sins than with his own. If 
virtue is merely an inflammation against one’s neighbour's 
sins, what man on earth is there so mean as to be incapable 
of it? To be virtuous in this fashion is as easy as lying 
down in the gutter. Those who abstain from it do so not 
out of lack of heart, but from choice. One has read of 
the popularity of the ducking-stool in former days for 
women taken in adultery. Savage mobs of men may have 
thought that by putting their hearts into this amusement 
they were making up to virtue for the long years of neglect 
to which, as individuals, they had subjected her. They 
might not have been virtue’s lovers, but at least they could 
be virtue’s bullies. After all, virtue itself is no bad sport, 
when chasing, kicking, thumping, and yelling are made 
the chief part of the game. Sending dogs coursing after 
a hare is nothing to it. Man’s enjoyment of the chase 
never rises to the finest point of ecstasy save when his 
victim is a human being. Man’s inhumanity to man, 
says the poet, makes countless thousands mourn. But 
think also of the countless thousands that it makes rejoice ! 
One should always remember that the Crucifixion was 
an exceedingly popular event, and in no quarter more so 
than among the virtuously indignant. It would probably 
never have taken place had it not been for the close alliance 
between the virtuously indignant and the mob. 

To be fair to the virtuously indignant and the mob, 
they do not insist beyond reason that their victim shall 
be a bad man. Good hunting may be had even among 
the saints, and who does not enjoy the spectacle of a citizen 
distinguished mainly for his unblemished character being 
dragged down into the dust ? We have no reason to believe 
that the people who were burned during the Inquisition 
were worse than their neighbours, yet the mob, we are 
told, used to gather enthusiastically and dance round 
the flames. The destructive instincts of the mob are such 
that in certain moods it is ready to destroy any kind of 
man, just as the destructive instincts of a puppy are such 
that in certain moods it is ready to destroy any sort of 
book—-whether Smiles’s Self-Help or Mademoiselle de 
Maupin is a matter of perfect indifference. The 
Virtuously indignant maintain their power by constantly 
Inciting and feeding this appetite for destruction. Hence, 
when we feel virtuously indignant, we would do well to 
inquire of ourselves if that is the limit and Z of our virtue. 

ave we no sins of our own to amend that we have all 
this time for barking and biting at the vices of our 
neighbours ?_ And if we must attack the sins of our fellows, 
would it not be the more heroic course to begin with those 


they are most tempted by, instead of those to which they 
have no mind? Do not let the drunkard fecl virtuous 
because he is able with an undivided heart to denounce 
simony, and do not let the forger, who happens to be a 
teetotaller because of the weakness of his stomach, be 
too virtuously indignant at the red-nosed patron of the 
four-ale bar. Any of us can achieve virtve, if by virtue 
we merely mean the avoidance of the vices that do not 
attract us. Most of us can boast that we have never been 
cruel to a hippopotamus or had dealings with a succubus 
or taken a bribe of a million pounds to betray a friend. 
On these points we can look forward with perfect confidence 
to the scrutiny of the Day of Judgment. We fear, however, 
the Recording Angel is likely to devote such little space 
as he can afford to each of us to the vices we have rather 
than to the vices we have not. Even Charles Peace would 
have been acquitted if he had been accused of brawling 
in church instead of murder. Hence we trust that passengers 
in railway trains will not remain content with gloating down 
upon the unappetising sins of which the forty-seven thousand 
are accused. Steep and perilous is the ascent of virtue, 
and the British public may well be grateful to Mr. Billing 
and Mr. Bottomley if they help it with voice or outstretched 
hand to climb to the snowy summits. So far as we can 
see, however, all that Mr. Billing and Mr. Bottomley do 
is to interrupt the British public in its upward climb and 
orate to it on the monstrous vices of the Cities of the Plain, 
This may be an agreeable diversion for weary men, but 
it obviously involves the neglect of virtue, not the pursuit 
of it. Most people imagine that to pursue vice is to pursuc 
virtue. But the wisdom of the ages tells us that the only 
thing to do to vice is to fly from it. Lot’s wife was a lady 
who looked round once too often to sce what was happening 
to the forty-seven thousand. Let Mr. Billing and Mr. 
Bottomley beware. Their interest in the Cities of the 
Plain will turn them into pillars of salt a thousand years 
before it turns them into pillars of society. 

As for virtue, then, how is it to be achieved? Merely 
by blackening the rest of the world, we cannot hope to 
make ourselves white. Modern people tell us that we cannot 
make ourselves white even by blackening ourselves. They 
denounce the sense of sin as a sin, and tell us that there 
is nothing of which we should repent except repentance. 
We need not stay to discuss this point. We know well 
enough that, so long as the human intellect (to leave the 
human conscience ovt of the question) survives, men will 
be burdened with the sense of imperfection and think 
enviously of the nobility cf Epaminondas or Julius Caesar 
or St. Francis of Assisi. For we have to count even Julius 
Cwsar among the virtuous, though the scandalmongers 
would not have it so. His vices may have made him 
bald and brought about his assassination. But he had 
the heroic virtues—courage and generosity and freedom 
from vindictiveness. When we read how he wept at the 
death of his great enemy, and how “from the man who 
brought him Pompcy’s head he turned away with loathing, 
as from an assassin,”” we bow before the nobility of his 
character and realise that he was something more than a 
stern man and an adulterer. Pompey, too, had this gift 
of virtue—this capacity for turning away from foul means 
of besting his enemies. When he had captured Perpenna 
in Spain, the latter offered him a magnificent story of a plot, 
the knowledge of which would have put the lives of many 
leading Romans in his power. “ Perpenna, who had 
come into possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered,”’ 
says Plvtarch, “to produce letters from the chief men of 
Rome, who had desired to subvert the existing order and 
change the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing that 
this might stir up greater wars than those now ended, put 
Perpenna to death and burned the letters without even 
reading them.” It was hard on Perpenna, but in burning 
the letters at least Pompey gave us an example of virtue. 
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It is Plutarch’s exquisite fecling for the beauty of such 
noble actions that has made his biographies a primer of virtue 
for all time. None of his heroes are primarily “ good ” 
men. There is scarcely one of them who could have been 
canonised by any Church. They have enough of the weak- 
nesses of flesh and blood to satisfy even the most exacting 
novelist of modern days. On the other hand, they nearly 
all had that capacity for grandeur of conduct which 
distinguishes the noble man from the base. Plutarch 
never pretends that mean and filthy motives and generous 
motives do not jostle one another strangely in the same 
breast, but his portraits of great men give us the feeling 
that we are in presence of men redeemed by their virtues 
rather than utterly destroyed by their vices. Suetonius, 
on the other hand, is the historian of the forty-seven 
thousand. His book may be recommended as scandal- 
mongering, hardly as an aid to virtue. Here we have 
the servants’ evidence of Roman history, the plots and 
the secret vices. Suetonius, fortunately, has the grace not 
to write as though in narrating his story of vice he were 
performing a virtuous act. If we are to have stories of 
fashionable sinners, let us at least have them naked and not 
dressed up in the language of outraged virtue. Scandal is 
sufficiently entertaining by itself. There is no need to 
sweeten it with self-righteousness. 


CATALYSIS 


HUNDRED years ago it was observed by Sir 
A Humphry Davy that when a spiral of platinum 
wire was suspended in a vessel containing a little 

alcohol, the combustion of the alcohol vapour, or the union 
of the vapour with the oxygen of the air, took place so 
rapidly at the surface of the wire that the latter was speedily 
raised to incandescence by the heat of the combustion, 
and a “ lamp without flame ” was thus obtained. Unlimited 
quantities of alcohol vapour could by this means be caused 
to burn rapidly by the same piece of platinum, and the 
latter showed no loss of weight and betrayed no sign of 
change in the process. The same thing happened in the 
case of other combustible gases such as hydrogen. Hydrogen 
and oxygen, for example, two gases which by their union 
form water, can be kept together at the ordinary temperature 
for an indefinite time—for a billion years or so, according 
to calculation—without combination taking place in any 
detectable amount. And yet, if even a small piece of 
platinum, especially if the platinum be finely divided, be 
introduced into the mixture, the hydrogen and oxygen 
begin to combine at once, and the combination may even 
take place in a flash of light with the violence of an explosion. 
In the eyes not only of the ignorant but even of the men of 
science, this action of the platinum was extraordinary, 
inexplicable, mysterious. Other cases of a similar kind 
soon forced themselves on the attention of chemists, but 
these remained isolated and unconnected until 1888, when 
the Swedish chemist Berzelius brought them all within the 
boundaries of a common group by making clear the charac- 
teristic peculiar to them all; and to the phenomenon itself 
he gave a name by which men might speak of it, catalysis, 
an unloosening, because by the presence of a substance, 
the catalyst, a chemical reaction is unloosened and the rate 
at which the change takes place is increased. The name 
was descriptive, not explicative, of the phenomenon, and 
although science will no longer accept it as inexplicable, 
the nature of the phenomenon still awaits in many cases 
an adequate explanation. But whatever the explanation 
of the action of a catalyst may be, the fact is that the catalyst 
by its presence, in some way or another, so increases the 
speed of chemical change that reactions which in its absence 
would be, not perhaps impossible, but certainly impracticable 
because of their sluggishness, may become the basis of 
industrial greatness, and may even, as they do at the present 


day, play a decisive part in the fate of nations and of civi- 
lisation. Whether we undertand the nature of catalysis 
or not, it is time that all should become alive to its existence 
and significance. The importance of catalysis is now 
fully recognised by chemists, and the systematic search 
for the most suitable catalyst has become a well-established 
part of chemical investigation. The results of some of 
these investigations applied to industrial processes deserve 
to be widely known on account of the important role which 
they have played, and are destined in the future to play, 
in the life of the people and in the economic development 
of the country. 

Owing mainly to the successful development of the 
process of manufacture of synthetic indigo, the demand 
for fuming sulphuric acid (obtained by the addition of 
sulphur trioxide to concentrated sulphuric acid), or “ oleum,” 
as it is technically called, increased so greatly that it became 
necessary to find a cheaper method of preparing this reagent. 
As far back as 1831, it had been observed by a Bristol 
vinegar manufacturer that, although sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen do not readily combine together when heated alone, 
the union is greatly accelerated by contact with platinum, 
and the compound sulphur trioxide is readily produced. 
This observation, however, found but little application, 
and it was not till the close of last century that the discovery 
was developed into a successful industrial process for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. For long the attempts 
made to develop the process failed owing to the fact that, 
although the sulphur trioxide was at first formed with 
readiness, the production soon ceased. Why? Simply 
because there was present in the sulphur dioxide a 
small quantity of an impurity, arsenic, which “ poisoned ” 
the catalyst, as it is said, in analogy with the action 
of certain substances which act as poisons to the animal 
organism by destroying the catalytic action of the 
enzymes on the presence of which the efficiency of the life 
processes depends. When the impurity was removed, 
the process could be carried out with entire success; and 
as fuming sulphuric acid is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of explosives as well as of dyes, this so-called “ contact 
process” has, owing to the exigencies of the war, been 
very greatly extended in this and other countries. 

But there is another reaction, also depending on catalysis, 
the far-reaching importance of which begins now to be 
recognised by the people of this country. This is the 
production of ammonia from the nitrogen of the air. At 
the ordinary temperature nitrogen and hydrogen are quite 
inert towards each other, but if the gases are compressed 
together and the temperature raised, appreciable amounts 
of ammonia are produced by the combination of the two 
gases. The rate at which this combination takes place, 
however, is so slow that the process would be useless for 
the industrial production of ammonia ; and if one attempts 
to hasten the process, by raising the temperature, the usual 
method of accelerating a chemical change, it is found that 
the amount of ammonia formed is diminished. It has 
therefore long been recognised that if success were to be 
achieved, a suitable catalyst must first be discovered with 
the help of which the reaction could be carried out sufficiently 
rapidly at a low temperature. The chemists of England and 
of France had done most of the pioneering work in this 
direction, but it is to the German chemist, Haber, that 
the credit for the industrial success of the process is due. 
By passing a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, under 4 
pressure of 150-200 atmospheres, over a suitable catalyst 
(osmium, uranium, iron, etc.), at a temperature of about 
930° F., ammonia is readily formed, and the production 
can be carried out with industrial success. From this 
ammonia can be prepared, for example, the sulphate of 
ammonia which is so important as a nitrogenous fertiliser 
in agriculture. But the production of ammonia from 
atmospheric nitrogen gains enormously in importance 
when combined with another catalytic process by which 
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the ammonia can readily be converted into nitric acid. 
It has been pointed out that in the presence of platinum 
the union of alcohol vapour with oxygen is greatly increased, 
and, similarly, when a mixture of ammonia and air is 
passed over heated platinum, the ammonia readily burns 
and forms oxides of nitrogen which, on being absorbed in 
water, give rise to nitric acid. The industrial development 
of this process is due to the German chemist, Ostwald. 
These two industrial processes, involving the application 
of catalysis, and the lessons which they teach, should be 
seriously pondered by all, for with their successful develop- 
ment is bound up the fate of humanity and of civilisation. 
Although the production of ammonia by the Haber process 
was commenced only in 1913, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of ammonia are now being produced annually in 
Germany by this means and converted into nitric acid 
by the Ostwald process. But for the development of 
these two processes, Germany could not have carried on 
the present war much beyond the battle of the Marne, for 
she could not otherwise have produced in sufficient quantity 
the nitric acid which is indispensable for the manufacture 
of explosives. And when peace shall have come upon the 
earth again, and the sword is turned into the ploughshare, 
Germany will have secured the means of providing within 
her own borders an abundance of those fertilisers by which 
the productivity of her soil can be increased. Fas est et 
ab hoste doceri. 

In quite another direction we meet with 2 catalytic 
reaction which has recently found a very important appli- 
cation. Fats and oils are, as everyone knows, among the 
most valuable materials with which nature supplies us, 
for they are not only essential constituents of human food, 
but from them glycerine, soap, and other materials are 
prepared. Owing to the greatly increased production 
in recent years of butter substitutes, the supply of solid 
fats necessary for soap-making has been curtailed, and it 
became a matter of importance to discover a means whereby 
the liquid vegetable oils could be converted into solid fats. 
Theoretically the problem was not a difficult one, all that is 
necessary being to cause the oils to combine with hydrogen. 
But this combination with hydrogen could not be carried 
out with industrial success until it was found that finely 
divided nickel acts as an efficient catalyst ; and by passing 
hydrogen into the hot oil (olive oil, linseed oil, ete.), in 
which finely divided nickel is suspended, the combination 
of the hydrogen with the oil readily takes place and, on 
cooling, a solid fat is obtained. This process, known as 
the hardening of fats, is now carried out on a very large 
seale, and has greatly stimulated the cultivation of oil- 
producing plants. But for the discovery of this catalytic 
activity of nickel, the problem of the supply of fats would 
be a very serious one. 

And what shall be said, finally, of that most recent example 
of catalytic action, the manufacture of alcohol from 
acetylene? When acetylene, readily produced by the 
action of water on calcium carbide, is passed into acidified 
water, nothing happens. But if acetylene be passed through 
acidified water in which a mercury salt has been dissolved, 
it readily combines with the water and forms the compound 
acetaldehyde. On passing the vapour of this, mixed with 
hydrogen, over metallic nickel, alcohol is produced; and 
It has recently been stated that a factory is being built 
near Visp, in Valais, Switzerland, capable of an annual 
production of 100,000,000 kilograms of alcohol by this 
process, an amount sufficient to cover the whole require- 
ments of that country. What may be the future of this 
Process it is yet too early to say, but considering the indus- 
trial importance of alcohol and its use as a fuel, considering 
also the saving of grain, potatoes, and other foodstuffs now 
used up for the production of spirit, the possibilities are 
stupendous. This and other recent triumphs of catalysis 
are among the greatest romances of chemical science ; 
y are some of the fruits which chemists have plucked 


from the tree of knowledge. And if we in this country 
would gather our share of the fruit, we must, in the future, 
give a much greater encouragement to the work of cultivating 
the tree. That is the lesson which we are only now beginning 
to learn. ALEX, FINDLAY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE feeling among the informed may be put into a 
sentence. This has been the gravest week since 
the Battle of the Marne. Seldom have certain 

newspapers and certain correspondents been more extra- 
ordinarily misleading. (But perhaps they are self-deceived 

I really believe they are.) I am well accustomed to the 
society of pessimists, of optimists, of cranks, and of those 
whose high animal spirits and lack of imagination triumph 
easily over everything evil that does not happen to them- 
selves. The opinions of these classes of men upon the 
fortunes of war do not count, or count but slightly. The 
opinions of men who have imagination, poise, and balance 
do count. I have never seen such men so grave as during 
this week. They are cheerful, but they are grimly «heerful. 
New perspectives of ordeal have opened out before them. 


* + * 


Meanwhile the great London movement goes on, and 
people are still coming from the ends of the earth to possess 
it. I do not mean Colonial statesmen, though they are 
here in full array, but financiers controlling big business 
interests. Not only are newspapers being bought. Writers 
are being bought, and for considerable sums. Happily the 
really able writers cannot be bought. Happily, ea the 
great majority of the really able writers are on the right 
side. In fact, the reactionary side has scarcely anything to 
show in the way of talent except the anonymous gentleman 
on the Morning Post, who expresses the most er 
opinions in the most admirable, forceful, and brilliant 
manner. 

om + ” 

In Paris the opposition to Clemenceau gained consider- 
ably in strength at the end of last week; and it is now 
taken seriously by the personages chiefly concerned. Unless, 
however, the two wings of the Socialist party arrange 
their differences, the chances of Clemenceau’s fall cannot 
to my mind have been greatly increased. 


+ * » 


I understand that Mr. Pemberton Billing received six 
hundred telegrams of congratulation upon his verdict ; and 
also a cable from an American lecture-agency offering him 
emoluments to surpass those of Harry Lauder and to equal 
those of Charles Chaplin, for a three-months’ lecturing 
tour in the States. It would have been interesting to know 
the attitude of President Wilson towards this suggested 
manifestation of international solidarity, had the scheme 
been carried out. Alone (I think) among morning papers, 
the Morning Post has printed an advertisement of Mr. 
Pemberton Billing’s Vigilante Society appealing for more 


members. 
x * x 


Both in our own and in the French Press there has been 
a considerable amount of criticism, direct or implied, about 
the inviting of the Dutch Socialist Troelstra to the Socialist 
Conference here. The theory is that Trolestra is a pro- 
German. Whatever the theory may be, the fact is that 
Troelstra is the official head of the Dutch Socialist party. 
Do the critics suggest that in the invitations to a Socialist 
conference in England the leader of a great neutral Socialist 
party should be ignored? If not, what do they suggest ? 
And as to Troelstra being a pro-German: if to be the 
leader of a party which has consistently fought the pro- 
German tendencies in the Dutch aristocratic and plutocratic 
classes is to be a pro-German, then Troelstra is a pro- 
German. If to be the leader of a party which has always 
worked to prevent Holland from entering into an alliance 
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with Germany is to be a pro-German, then, again, Troelstra 
is a pro-German. The critics of the invitation to Troelstra 
are really very naughty. There are two great outstanding 
Socialist leaders in neutral countries. One is Branting ; 
the other is Troelstra. Branting is emphatically and 
openly pro-Ally. Perhaps Troelstra is less emphatically 
and openly pro-Ally. But to say that he is pro-German 
amounts to a prodigious misuse of plain words. 


> a * 


After nearly four years of war and some three years of 
air-raids, it has suddenly occurred to the authorities to 
— from bombs the only decent outdoor statue in 

ndon, that of Charles I. There is some chance of the 
protective work being finished, or nearly finished, before 
the next air-raid. Thus is the irresistible force of sound 
ideas demonstrated. Sound ideas do in the end “ get there.” 
I notice that even musical comedies are opening their 
unwilling doors to ideas. The legitimate stage is usually 
ten years behind events, and the illegitimate stage twenty 
years behind. But to-day may be seen a musical comedy 
devoted solely and wholly to flying. George Edwardes 
would never have tolerated it. Similarly, Sir Auckland 
Geddes has just accepted and fathered a most ingenious 
idea for introducing the reality of industrial conscription 
without the appearance. It will result in a notable decrease 
of Sir Auckland’s popularity. Similarly, the War Office 
has set its door ajar—not fully open yet—to Mr. H. A. 
Barker's ideas about manipulative surgery. Many well- 
informed but simple-minded people will regard this last as 
the most wonderful thing that ever happened at the War 
Office. But it is not. 


* * ae 


The most wonderful thing that ever happened at the War 
Office is the affair of the Madsen gun. The Madsen gun 
is adinitted by everybody, including the War Office experts, 
to be the best machine-gun in existence. Most persons 
whose opinion is of value think that no other machine-gun 
can compare with it. Lord French asked for Madsen guns 
over three years ago. He didn’t get them. But he nearly 
got them. Mr. Lloyd George ordered 5,000 of them. Then 
the War Office “ intimated” that it didn’t want Madsen 
guns, and a factory which was specially erected and equipped 
to execute Mr. Lloyd George’s order was “ diverted ”’ to the 
manufacture of Rolls-Royce engines. Even to-day, though 
the unique value of the Madsen gun is the theme of every 
martial lip, the Army Council is “ not in favour of a change,” 
and G.H.Q. thinks that the disadvantages of adopting the 
new type outweigh the advantages. Administrative diffi- 
culties lie in the path, and also the War Office is worried 
about manufacturing difficulties—though surely these 
concern the Ministry of Munitions rather than the War 
Office. Nevertheless—and herein is the wonder—the Madsen 
gun is coming. Yes, it really is coming, thanks largely to 
the insistence of Lord Beresford. The War Office people 
have announced that “further consideration of the whole 
matter leads them to hope that away out . . . may 
yet be found.” The War Office is actually “ anxious to 
find a solution of the difficulties.” It may be taken that 
in due course, either during or after the war, the Madsen 
gun—the greatest casualty-saving weapon in the history 
of war—will exist in considerable quantities. Lord Beres- 
ford gave the opinion in his speech in the House of Lords 
on the 6th instant that two battalions armed with Madsen 
guns would hold three divisions on a limited front. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is true, as the writer of “ Rallying to Education ” 
urges, that things might be worse, yet this is surely faint praise 
for the result of effort in times like these. And it is especially 
cold comfort for those directly interested, many of whom have, 
in matters educational, a little lost the single eye, and know 
this to be retribution. 

At the same time it is extremely difficult to get effectual 
pressure from a service which, like Education, is so content 


to work in water-tight compartments—but that, for the present, 
is another story. 

Still, there is consolation in finding so great enthusiasm for 
good conditions among those who have compelled Mr. Fisher 
to whittle down Clause 10. It stands to reason that none of 
them can ever have been other than sound on buildings, salaries, 
or qualified teachers, in work on L.E.A. or the management of 
non-provided schools—else they would not now be so patently 
among the prophets. 

Your contributor hints that another chance may be open to 
the repentant in respect of those already “deprived of the 
education that they would normally have received.” It does 
seem possible to get something done in this direction if we 
mean business, but there is clearly no time to waste, and 
the first necessity is a sufficiently heavy bribe to the Local 
Authorities. 

If the Bill cannot only justify, but encourage, effort in some 
such way, the rest depends largely on the tangible proof of 
interest that individuals are prepared to offer in the shape of 
time and trouble. 

For the young folk in question have had, for the most part, 
a free run, some of them for three years, and it will be no use 
to provide formal instruction for such. Still, given the right 
people and a human programme, it should not be impossible 
to give them what they need through what they like, and to 
let them go, at the end, with fewer qualms. 

The school-leaving records and after-care data will need using 
and completing, and then the question is of buildings and of 
teachers. 

When a list is made of the former in each area it will perhaps 
surprise the sticklers for delay to find how many quite possible 
places the War Office and the various Ministries have overlooked ; 
and in any case they will only be needed part-time. It will 
surprise them even more to find how much quite good help can 
be drawn upon from the staff of voluntary agencies already at 
work among adolescents. 

On the last point one might add that many teachers, whether 
temporarily or permanently laid aside from active work, would 
probably feel far more justified in risking a return for this national 
salvage than for the clerking of the National Register or the 
Food Control. And, of course, there must be an educational 
Lord Rhondda to reconcile these ! 

As to there being no further restriction of child labour possible, 
can there not be a luxury tax of 2d. in the shilling on all goods 
delivered at houses by children ?—Yours, etc., 

Late The Training College, Fiorence A. Woon. 

Wood Green, N. 
June 10th. 


PRISONERS 

To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAn. 
Sin,—To your contributor’s list of illustrious prisoners I should 
like to add (not that I imagine they escaped his notice and fully 
as I appreciate the necessity of economy in quotation) the fol- 
lowing: Cervantes, Bunyan, Richard Coeur de Lion, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Villon, Charles d’Orleans, The Man in the Iron Mask, 
Silvio Pellegrini (is that his name ?), Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for whom stone walls were not considered 
strong enough to make a prison.—Yours, etc., 


FILOVINET. 
P.S.—Not forgetting Prometheus Bound, also Cardinal Balue. 
B.E.F., France. 
June 4th. 
[No; it was not Pellegrini—Ep. N.S.] 


AMULETS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—May I add to your ingenious collection of current beliefs 
in amulets one which was amusingly betrayed last year? An 
explorer suggested that money could be raised for some purpose 
by the sale of mascots with a history. Accordingly he produced 
a miniature idol of incredible age, which an old native had given 
tohim. Its peculiar virtue lay in its power to protect its possessor 
from a violent death. With operatic opportuneness the intrepid 
traveller had run a frightful risk, he said, within a few days of 
receiving it. But he did not complain of it on that account. 
Indeed, he proposed that replicas of the idol should be offered 
for sale to the general public, and even went so far as to offer to 
purchasers of the replicas an opportunity to raffle for the original. 
The offer was accompanied by two observations. One solemnly 
affirmed that a man armed with a mascot had steadier nerves 
than he who had none. The other carefully dissociated himself 
from sharing any superstition! To place his perfect scepticism 
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beyond a doubt, he stipulated that the winner of the raffle must 
lend him the original idol before he next started to explore, 
which suggests that one Dark Continent remained to him—namely, 
the recesses of his own psychology. In the end the whole scheme 
collapsed because the religious papers would not have it, though 
whether their attitude was less superstitious than his own is 
open to doubt ; for the only people who take supersti- 
tions with entire gravity are the sceptics of the Thirteen Club.— 
Yours, etc., OssBert BurRDETT. 


BURMESE BABIES 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Sm,—An “ Anglo-Burman” wants to know (Tux Nrew 
STATESMAN, June Ist) where I got my story about Burmese 
babies from. The East is full of surprising contrasts. By 
accident only the cult of the Thugs was discovered in India, after 
having been unnoticed by generations of Anglo-Indian officials, 
or by the Hindus themselves, who as a rule have the reputation of 
being the mildest of people, abhorring bloodshed. 

The Burmese people adore their children, and high authorities 
say that Burmese youngsters are the happiest on earth. ‘This is 
undoubtedly true. 

About the year 1896 I was in the city of Jaffna and saw a dis- 
torted, unfortunate being wheeled about the streets by a stalwart 
Tamil youth, who was begging alms on his behalf. He told me 
the deformed man came from Amarapura, and had been distorted 
in infancy “‘ something like what they do to the feet of Chinese 
girl babies.” I asked why he did not work to support his charge- 
He replied the better way was to exhibit him, and so draw forth 
the compassion of people, who by giving alms would acquire 
double merit, both for themselves as well as for the object of their 
pity. To work and maintain his charge would bring merit to 
himself alone and meagre fare for his ward. 

I note that *‘ Anglo-Burman ”’ is interested in anthropology. I 
confess in this instance I was more interested in comparing the 
moral outlook between the East and the West, and the far higher 
place given in the Eastern mind to the merits of almsgiving 
than to hard work and economic efficiency. 

Many kind and thoughtful people eat pdté de foie gras. If we 
could get the geese who have their livers artificially enlarged and 
distorted for this gratifying purpose to express their views, they 
might cast such aspersions on the civilisation of Anglo-Burmans 
and the human race generally as to be unprintable in Toe New 
StaTesMAN. “* Anglo-Burman ” is quite right : I did not get my 
story from Burma itself, and should have chosen a more fortunate 
illustration in trying to make my point. 


June 8th. An Otp MAN. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


To the Editor of Tux, New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* Sardonyx’”’ takes up the cudgels in favour of the 
numerous manufacturing firms who send their brilliant ideas to 
the ostriches at the R.A.F. at ——— and the Research Department 
at ——. Ifa charge of theft of ideas is intended, one expects 
Tue New SraresMAN at least to be honest about it. As 
one who has some considerable knowledge of one of these Depart- 
ments, perhaps a little information may enlighten ‘* Sardonyx.” 

Actually, the staffs at these institutions consist of a number of 
underpaid, overworked scientists, who devote all their energies, 
both day and night, to the solution of aeronautical problems. 
What they have achieved for the development of the science will 
not become known until after the war, if at all. Meanwhile their 
ideas—recompensed for at the rate of a couple of hundred pounds 
per year—are disseminated through the aircraft manufacturing 
world at next to no cost to the latter through the medium of 
the Technical Department of the Air Board. On occasion a manu- 
facturer whose income is measured by thousands sends along for 
test what he conceives to be a brilliant idea, but unfortunately in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred based on an ignorance of 
Scientific principles. There are very few aircraft manufacturers 
in this country who really understand the rudiments of the aero- 
nautical problem, and the research conducted at the institutions 
in question has perforce to be issued to them in spoonfuls without 
their being able to realise the complicated research that has led 
to such simple details in construction. Their business is to pro- 


duce in quantity both aeroplanes and profits, ours to sweat our 
country, and incidentally they, may reap the 
Who is the ostrich after all ?—Yours, etc., 
RESEARCHER. 
[Our contributor never dreamt of charging the “ researchers ” 
with “ theft of ideas.” 


brains out that the 
benefit. 


What he suggested was a better dis- 





semination of their own ideas. That the scientific staff at the 
R.A.F. is extremely good at its work is notorious to everyone 
who knows anything about it. The fact remains that manu- 
facturers have to waste a good deal of time discovering things 
that others have discovered before them. As there “ is a war 
on,” and as they cannot unfortunately profit by the expe- 
riences of what are still their trade rivals, the utmost should be 
done to make the whole of the experience of the R.A.F., not 
merely potentially, but actually, common property amongst 
such manufacturers as may be interested in the various kinds 
of instruments under review.—Eb. N.S.] 


IMMORTALITY AND A PERSONAL GOD 


To the Editor of Tux New SrarrsMan. 

Sir,—The idea of a personal God appeals to some, does not 
appeal to others, and to some is offensive. Personally, I think 
the setting up of a God as existing in our own image is an oppo- 
sition to reason—God must be transcendent if He exists. 

The argument for Gcd existing in transcendental self-conscious- 
ness—thatis,as a transcendent personality—runs, I suggest, thus. 

We are all self-conscious subjects. But self-consciousness is, 
in Coleridge’s words, “* groundless because it is the ground (of all 
certainty or) of all other certainty.” Each of us has a groundless 
certainty that he exists as the same personality from the cradle 
to the grave spite of the continuous change and flux in body 
and brain during life on earth. This self-consciousness simply 
is; we cannot give it beginning or end because it always is and 
remains the same spite of the change and flux in body and brain. 
It is not conditioned in time or space. 

Up to a certain point of the evolution of our universe we find 
full governance by the !aws of nature ; there is instinctive action 
and reaction between organisms and their environment. 

But then the self-conscious subject appears and there is an 
apparent breach in continuity. For the self-conscious subject, 
very largely, determines its own environment. How does it do 
this? By opposing the laws of nature? No. By obeying 
them. In Bacon’s words, “man by obeying nature, commands it.” 

If there be no Transcendental Being and the laws of nature be 
held to exist impersonally in themselves, we have a breach of 
continuity in evolution. For self-consciousness suddenly appears 
(in time !) and changes the form of evolution, changes it for the 
purposes of the self-conscious subject. 

But if we set up the hypothesis of a Transcendental Being of 
transcendental self-consciousness there is no such breach. Self- 
consciousness exists in the transcendental, the laws of nature 
emanate or proceed from Transcendental Being. We find the 
genesis of the self-consciousness of the subject without breach 
of continuity. This “God” differs from A. J. Balfour's “ all- 
inclusive Absolute,” if at all, onlyin that it is a God of transcen- 
dental self-conscicusness and so of transcendental personality. 
It is not merely a personal God. 

Many readers will understand how closely I have followed 
Spinoza. But since Kant and Spinoza gave us their philosophy 
I think we have accumulated a strong body of evidence towards 
proof that we survive death. As to this I fully agree with 
Hubert Wales. Even, however, if we assume we have proof of 
bodily survival, I think Kant and Spinoza will stand. Kant is 
justified ; Spinoza’s philosophy merely wants expansion, as I 
try to show in a book I am writing. 

The argument, shortly, is that self-consciousness is a “ ground- 
less certainty ” for each one of us. It simply is, but on its exist- 

ence depends all our real reality of thought, insight and conduct. 
This points to some genesis of the self-consciousness which exists 
in innumerable subjects. But this genesis is beyond the purview 
of ideas. It exists in the transcendental. And as, I think, 
consciousness is meaningless with a self, this transcendental 
self-consciousness demands the existence of Transcendental 
Being.—Yours, etc., F. C, ConsTaBLe. 

May I add something? William James, in his admirable 
work, Varieties of Religious Experience, assumes that ecstasy is 
part of human experience, and he holds that any satisfactory 
explanation of human experience must include explanation of 
ecstasy. In ecstasy there is, as so well expressed by Hubert 
Wales, enlargement of the perspective beyond the veil. Psychical 
energy remains though physical energy in relation to our Lilli- 
putian speck of material universe has disappeared—or been 
subsumed. But in the state of ecstasy the universe of ideas is 
transcended and, as language only extends to the record of 
ideas, ecstasy has no language. It follows that records of ecstasy 
can Only be in parables of words. This is why, while ecstasy 
may be a fact for many, the records of ecstasy are so unsatis- 
factory and even contradictory. 
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Miscellany 
PASSOVER IN JERUSALEM, 1918 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF A JEWISH OFFICER, ATTACHED TO 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, PALESTINE. | 


I.—ON THE ROAD. 


ARCH 277TH. . . . The car arrived, and at 8.45 

M we skidded bravely through the soft sand on to 

the wire road. The day was quite glorious. ‘The 

sky just a pale water-blue, studded with cotton-wool clouds ; 
a smiling sun, hot, but tempered by the breeze. . . 

Due east for a while on the wire road, winding slightly 
between the orchards and almond gardens, grey-green and 
fresh. Everywhere were vineyards, the low gnarled branches 
just beginning to leaf. . . Up and down, following 
the road until comes into sight, its two towers silhouetted 
grey and white against the sky. Round on to the hard 
road, past the old ruined Mosque tower, a squat little khaki- 
clad Algerian, with a red “ pill-box ” cap, on guard. Many 
soldiers, horses, lorries and forage wagons were on the 
move; little Arab children cleaning the roads, women 
with water-jars and petrol tins on their heads, walking to 
the wells—everywhere an early morning stir and bustle. 

Now out on to the flat open road, across the gently rising 
plain, straight for Jerusalem. The country is flat and 
open; occasional flat mounds, but in the distance the 
highlands of Judea, their big curved sides and slopes falling 
swiftly, interseamed by innumerable wadis and folds. To 
the south they rise, while to the north they grow smaller, 
until they vanish in the hazy distance. . . . 

On and on at a good speed, but pulling up here and there 
when the road is bad and bumpy. . On the right 
is B on a mound, a cfose-huddled group of mud-brick 
huts, the thatch grass-covered and a brilliant green. 

On and on, past strings of Arab-owned asses on the road 
edges, laden heavily with double sacks of oranges, women 
and boys trudging behind with yet more sacks on their 
heads. Soon K——— is reached, surrounded by cactus hedges, 
a little collection of mud-plastered huts, with brown Arab 
children playing in the dust. 

As we go on, still more Arab villages appear, Tel-el-Jeser 
on the right, on the low mound where formerly stood Gezer, 
the “ Royal City.” We rise now more sharply, until by 
a zigzag road we reach the summit of the hill, the vale, 
of Ajalon below. Down a second “hairpin” road—a 
wonderful piece of engineering—but an excited native 
rushes out, stops us for a moment until a powder charge 
has bit, blasting some limestone rock into a shower of stone 
and debris for the road, which here is embanked with heavy 
boulders. Across Ajalon towards Latrun, on the way 
meeting much traflic—a dust-caked howitzer battery 
coming out of action, the gunners, as brown as the earth, 
already with sun helmets, although they come from the hills. 

On the left of the road, in the churned and furrowed 
earth, horse transport is moving ; while further on an ugly 
tractor clanks merrily along, its huge engine clattering and 
fretting, the caterpillar belts jingling, but it makes good 
headway. . . . Nowwecome to the hills; the entrance, 
through the Wady Ali, watched by a charming Italian 
villa, baleonied and partly ruined. - + Here and 
there caves and pools by the roadside, half-filled with muddy 
water. In the grass a few ass and camel skeletons lie, 
picked clean by the jackals. 

The road, rising in the narrow defile, turns and twists 
in the Wadi bed, here cut into the rock, here banked and 
buttressed. Suddenly a little pop, a flapping clatter, and 
we pull up with a burst tyre. While changing the cover 
and tube, two Rolls-Royce swing past, the commander-in- 
chief ensconced in the first on his way east. After an 
impatient twenty minutes, we get in again and off, but the 
road here is bad and we make little speed. The hills are 








wonderful—big, curved, bald, grey slopes, studded with rocks 
and boulders by the ten thousand, and interspersed by 
rock strata, now horizontal, now sloping, like a layer-contour 
relief map, covered sparsely with coarse grey-green grass 
and occasional stunted bushes. . . . 

Up to the north, peering like a small detached eye, an 
observation balloon hangs, spotting for some battery still 
further north. Another aeroplane drones as it wends its 
way south, the aluminium engine casing gleaming in the 
sun, the roar coming and going with the wind-gusts. 

In the cool clear distance, as we rise again, the sea is 
seen, shining far, far away in the distance framed between 
two _hill-tops. Up and up, the air cooler and 
fresher. . . . At last the flat tableland is reached and 
the bold limestone suburbs stand out, well built and sub- 
stantial, in the clear sunlight. Down the hill—between 
these big isolated buildings—but soon after passing the 
Jewish colonies to the N.W., the houses merge into streets, 
and then with a turn up to the left we pass down a narrow 
and steep hill and pull up at the Military Governor's by 
the Damascus Gate. 


Il.—IN JERUSALEM. 

_ J. sent us in on foot with an old, old man, Jewish, 
with'greasy side locks, old and bent, a high, quavering voice. 
He took us along, showering blessings on us in Hebrew, 
until we came to H.’s house to the N.W. of the town, beyond 
a rocky waste, strewn with ledges and boulders. The 
house, with a garden in front, belonged to a rich Bokharan 
Jew, now in America, and was the “ rest” of the Jewish 
soldiers in Jerusalem for Passover. A gigantic place of 
stone, many big rooms, all off a wide corridor like an hotel. 
Very big and bare and airy. 

After a queer little dinner there into the city, 
when suddenly we go back 2,000 years, between those high 
cliff-like walls, between the dingy, dark cellar shops, and 


‘winding round and round, lost in the maze of interlacing 


alleys, full of a crowd of jostling Arabs, civil police, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, French ; asses driven by dirty boys, through 
all its squalor and filth, yet picturesque and bizarre beyond 
comparison, every view and vista a priceless picture, 4 
fresh surprise in every bend and corner. 

Down and down, over the broad, flat, cobbled steps, getting 
further and further into the heart of the city, then under- 
ground in the evil, damp and dark, smelling bazaars, the 
light filtering through in patches, the little shop booths with 
their small, cheap stocks, the carpenters, the shoemakers, 
the alleys crowded. 

Suddenly, after further descent, into a small courtyard, 
with high, beautiful stone walls, with a lovely wall fountain 
of stone, a gem in so much decay and destruction. Then 
through a huge stone doorway into a great open courtyard, 
on two levels, the outer one some twenty feet lower. Up 
some broad, flat steps into the main court, under a beau- 
tiful triple arch, and in front was the Dome of the Rock 
(the Mosque of Omar, on the site of the Temple). The 
most exquisite harmony of colours was blended in the 
lower halls—octagonal, of glazed porcelain—while above a 
huge leaden brown dome. Around, stretching on all sides, 
the broad, cool, paved court, dotted with little shrines and 
fountains, the three minarets to the west; while on the 
east, beyond the “ wall” the Mount of Olives in the sun- 
shine—all so lovely ! 


IIT.—PASSOVER. 

As we went back to H.’s great house, we passed throngs 
of Bokharan Jews with their holiday robes of magnificent 
coloured silk and plush fur-edged gowns, completed by fur- 
brimmed felt hats—a most picturesque and old-world 
vesture—all going up to the reception. We arrived to find 
all the “ men” outside; we walked round, climbed up 4 
wall and found ourselves in a very representative gathering 
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of officers and “ notcbilities.” . . Introduced to the 
Rabbi, a venerable old man with a long white beard. . . - 
Soon, heralded by all the Maccabees (of whom many lined 
the garden), came the Jewish soldiers on leave for the occasion, 
with great applause, and drew up on the grass below us. 
Behind, a glorious panorama of Jerusalem, a fitting back- 
ground for such an occasion. . . . We jumped down 
from the wall and joined the men. Then speeches in Hebrew 
by the Rabbi, by the local leader of the volunteer movement, 
by and and many others. All were much moved 
by the tremendous significance of the occasion—the first 
Passover in a free Jerusalem ! Then a young 
soldier, I think from England, got up the steps, and in 
excellent, vivacious and impassioned Hebrew thanked our 
hosts—a most wonderful speech. Then N. spoke a few 
words, and we dissolved for the time being in cheers, after 
Habikvah (the Zionist hymn) and “ The King ”’—a most 
moving ceremony. Then fell in the men outside 
and took them up into the house along the corridor in the 
gloaming, to the little open sort of winter-garden—a sky- 
light, four pillars and tiled floor, bare and cool. Here, 
standing, we had the evening service, one soldier holding a 
lamp, while in the half-light we all gathered round and said 
prayers, each of us reading the English in turn. It was 
all so friendly and simple, and the surroundings so real, 
that the war was forgotten and one lived again at peace. 








Then we led into the big dining-hall, with the little high 
table for the chaplains and N., who helped to officiate, 
and many long tables for us and the men. 

The Seder service (the family service for the first night 
of Passover) was read, all the full ritual and ceremony were 
observed. There followed an immense and magnificent 
supper, provided by the community, and waited on by the 
lady Maccabees. They were hospitable that day; and 
everything went so well, and everyone singing Hebrew 
catches or songs, and we finished dinner very hilariously. 
A few children came and sat with us, and talked and added 
to the gaiety. Then grace and the rest of the service. 

Then, as it was early, M. and I slipped off and wandered 
out. As we passed through the narrow, muddy streets, 
at every Jewish house little family parties were all at the 
service still, and through the open windows, as it was very 
hot, we could see them—most charming pictures. And 
occasionally in the darkness snatches of song or bursts of 
laughter signified something indefinable and indescribable, 
something of liberty, of joy and of peace! , 

Thursday, 28th.—Up at 7, and round in the fresh air to 
the house, where we had a charming informal service before 
breakfast, each of us doing some part. . . A little 
reading-desk had been prepared, and with two scrolls of 
the Law we had the full service—quite simple, but very, 
very real. 

Then breakfast, and afterwards we assembled outside, 
fell in, and divided up into parties of twelve, one of us 
officers in charge of each. Thus grouped, we swung, singing, 
through the streets, down to the Jaffa Gate. All the 
Bokharans, Yemenites, and everyone turned out to meet us, 
and surrounded by the Maccabees to keep clear the crowd, 
it was more like a triumphant entry than a march. Here 
and there old men were crying with joy at the symbols of 
freedom. The whole population marched with us. 

Through the Jaffa Gate, singing Jewish marching songs, 
past the guards, and clattering down the worn, shelving 
staircase streets, once more into the heart of the city. 

A halt—and then down to the Wailing Wall. We found 
an immense crowd, completely blocking the narrow “ blind 
alley.” With great difficulty we managed to clear a portion, 
and the 150 or so of us came in against the wall. 

A wonderful wall it was, too—very high and sturdy, 
built of enormous blocks of stone, part of the old Temple. 
. Here for countless ages the Jewish population had 
wept and mourned. The rock face, pitted and scarred, 
was covered with Hebrew writing, and between the cracks 


nails had been driven ; while here and there in the crevices 
and ridges moss and weeds blossomed. Then a 
short service, partly in Hebrew and partly in English. 
Hymns and “ The King” finished a most wonderful and 
strange ceremony. 

Then we marched out, amidst the blessing and cheers of 
the people present. 


THE PICTURE BOOK 


HEN I was not quite five years old 
W I first saw the blue picture book, 
And Fraulein Spitzenburger told 
Stories that sent me hot and cold ; 
I loathed it, yet I had to look: 
It was a German book. 


I smiled at first, for she’d begun 
With a back-garden broad and green 
And rabbits nibbling there: page one 
Turned ; and the gardener fired his gun 
From the low hedge: he lay unseen 
Behind : oh, it was mean! 


Wounded, they couldn’t run, and so 
He stuffed them heads down in a sack 
Not quite dead, wriggling in a row, 
And Fraulein laughed, “ Ho, ho! Ho, ho!” 
And gave my middle a heavy smack— 
I wish that I’d hit back. 


Then when I cried she laughed again ; 
On the next page was a dead boy 

Murdered by robbers in‘a lane ; 

His clothes were red with a big stain 
Of blood, he held a broken toy, 
The poor, poor little boy! 


I had to look: there was a town 
Burning where everyone got caught, 
Then a fish pulled a nigger down 
Into the lake and made him drown, 
And a man killed his friend ; they fought 
For money, Fraulein thought. 


Old Fraulein laughed, a horrid noise. 
““Ho, ho!” Then she explained it all, 

How robbers kill the little boys 

And torture them and break their toys. 
Robbers are always big and tall : 
I cried: I was so small. 


How a man often kills his wife, 
How everyone dies in the end 

By fire or water or a knife. 

If you’re not careful in this life, 
Even if you can trust your friend, 
You won't have long to spend. 


I hated it—old Fraulein picked 
Her teeth, slowly explaining it. 
I had to listen, Fraulein licked 
Her finger several times and flicked 
The pages over; in a fit 
Of rage I spat at it. 


And lying in my bed that night 
Hungry, tired out with sobs, I found 
A stretch of barren years in sight 
Where right is wrong, but strength is right, 
Where weak things must creep underground, 
And I could not sleep sound. 
Ropert Graves. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. ROBERT BRIDGES has paid little regard to 
M the supposed ceremonial duties of the Laureate. 
No poem on the Royal Birthday ; none on the 
transmutation of Battenberg into Mount Batten; none, 
even, on the conferment of the O.B.E. on half the popula- 
tion of these islands. But, although well over seventy, he 
has been doing far more useful and laborious work which, 
I think, none of his predecessors ever attempted: taking 
his official position seriously and trying to establish contact 
with the working-class movement. He is doing, that is, 
what Morris would have done had Gladstone appointed him 
Laureate in 1892 and had he taken the job. And he shows 
a characteristic originality in his selection of platforms. 
His last address was delivered to railwaymen at Swindon, 
his new one (The Necessity of Poetry. Clarendon Press. 
2s. net) to the Tredegar and District Co-operative Society. 
“T have,” he says frankly, “ refused many invitations to 
lecture on Poetry; but most of us nowadays are doing 
what we most dislike.” 
* * * 

On the general question of the relation of Society to Art, 
and the starvation of the creative instincts by modern 
civilisation, he is at one with Morris, to whom he refers. 
But he spends little time on platitudes, however salutary, 
about this. He took the occasion offered by this meeting 
in a corner of Wales to give—very succinctly, of course— 
his ideas on the nature of poetry, its materials, its difference 
from prose, and its connection with morals and religion. 
Almost every statement made could bear a great deal of 
amplification and illustration. But it is a jewel of a 
pamphlet. I do not think that any living artist could 
exhibit so clear a grasp of the principles of his art, or that 
any living scholar could display so much learning and so 
little pedantry—or, rather, so great a contempt for pedantry. 

* x * 


Mr. Bridges opens with an examination of words, which 
are the medium of literature, words as ideas and words as 
vocal sounds. In the midst of his discourse on them, he 
breaks off into a very illuminating little passage on the 
limitations of reason, rational science, and _ rational 
philosophy, with the conclusion that: “It is difficult to 
quiet a suspicion that the natural indefinite quality of our 
ideas may be a healthy condition; and that the key to 
the mysteries of life, which is withheld from philosophical 
exactitudes, may lie in that very condition of our thought 
which Reason rejects as unseizable and delusive.” These 
remarks are not to be taken as disrespectful to physical 
science in its place; Mr. Bridges, one may usefully recall, 
is himself a doctor of medicine. His “* Account of Concepts ” 
throws light at once upon differences of taste between 
men with different experiences, and upon the creation of 
works of art. Every creative artist is familiar with the 
process whereby a work is put aside because of difficulties 
which conscious reason cannot satisfactorily encounter, 
but which, after an interval, are found to have been solved 
by some subconscious activity of the mind. “A genius 
is a man whose mind has most of a right spontaneous 
activity of the concepts among themselves. This spontaneous 
activity within the mind is a definite fact of life; and it 
seems to me to be the best evidence we have of the Reality 
of Truth.” “ Now Poetry, when it is performing its 
essential function, and thereby provoking censure from 
Newton, and nausea in Darwin, uses our conceptions in their 
natural condition. It neither trims them nor rationalises 


them.” 
* * * 


This may be disputed by persons holding other views of 
inspiration, or by those who cannot be persuaded that 


inspiration exists. Mr. Bridges’ passages on rhythm and 
metre are, I should say, indisputable. He argues 
that regularity, the expected, and variety, the unexpected, 
have been found to be pleasing in combination ; and con- 
cludes with the urbane admission that “ If any man should 
ever invent a form superior to metre, the world would be 
much indebted to him; but we can hardly imagine it, and 
may therefore take metre as a necessity of the conditions 
and justified by results.” About diction, he notices that 
both absolute correctness and suggestiveness are powerful ; 
and the two in combination most powerful. He draws 
attention to the fact that men, slaves to the eye, will go 
on using a pleasant-looking word when “ it has been phoneti- 
cally degraded into an unworthy or ugly sound ”—e.g., 
Shelley’s “ Daedal,” fine in Greek, but ugly in English, as 
we realise if we spell it “ deedle.”” Of his other obiter dicta 
I may quote a few, having no space to enter into a 
general discussion : 

The commonest cause of ineffective expression in bad writers of 


verse is that they choose their grammar so as to set the words that 
they wish to use in the order most convenient to the metre. 

A ftxed poetic metre must of course increase the difficulty of right 
order, and thus heighten the beauty and triumph and rarity of 
full success. 

Nothing is less like a work of art than its imitation (even though 
it should deceive). 

In all of them (the arts) the Reason is a most active helpmate, 
but always the servant of the emotion. 

We might almost contend that Morals is that part of Poetry which 
deals with conduct, and Religion that part of it which deals with 
the idea of God. 


If you read the moral philosophers much you will find a very dry 
corpus of irreconcilable doctrines, which bear no comparison with 
what the poets can give you. The Sermon on the Mount you will 
recognise to be an inspired moral poem, which is rejected by the 
philosophers. 

The championship of ugliness seems to be but a part of the general 
denial of the ordinary distinctions between good and bad of all 
kinds, 


His peroration about the religion of Christ, in the course 
of which he says: “The Pope still hankers after temporal 
power, and to get it would crown Tiglath-Pileser in St. 
Peter’s, while our Protestant Church still begins its morning 
devotions by singing of ‘God swearing in His wrath that 
His people should not enter into His rest,’ ” may be only 
slightly releyant, but it is refreshingly unofficial. 


* * * 


Remarks were made in this paper last week as to law- 
court evidence about “ works of art.” The dangers involved 
are glaringly illustrated by a leader in this week’s Publishers’ 
Circular, a paper which circulates largely among book- 
sellers. One play of Wilde’s having been described in a 
law-court—by persons who remain men even when speaking 
in a law-court—as demoralising, the Publishers’ Circular 
jumps to conclusions at once, thus : 

We have never read Salome or any other work by Oscar Wilde, 
but . . . if there was legitimate doubt before as to the nature of 
Wilde’s work{s plural, }there surely can be none now, and we hope 
British booksellers will do their best to stamp out this pernicious 
form of Art. 

No use pointing out to this man that most of Wilde’s works 
are indisputably innocuous, and that his comedies are 
light-hearted, witty and occasionally sentimental like 
Sheridan’s and, if anything, freer from the exceptionable 
than Sheridan’s. All his writings are to be suppressed at 
the bidding of an editor who has never read a line of them 
and through the instrumentality of booksellers who may 
never have looked inside them either! There are some 
wonderful people in the world. But I do not suppose that 
anything will come of the suggestion; probably Messrs. 
Methuen’s editions of Wilde are selling at a record pace. 
Salome itself has no doubt had a great fillip. That is a 
pity ; it is not good enough ; it ought to be dead by now. 
SoLomon EAGLE. 
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TWO POETS 


Motley and Other Poems. By Watrrr Dr 1a Mare. 
stable. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Dark Fire. By W. J. Turner. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The examination of successive stages in the development 
of any given poct is not merely a matter for the display of 
critical acuteness in choosing points for comparison. It is 
not even only a matter of biographical or psychological 
interest, or a question of the externals of form alone. Just 
as the behaviour of a man under pressure of growth and in 
the transitions from one period of life to another gives 
valuable clues to his fundamental character, so the observa- 
tion of changes in the style and spirit of a poet may bring 
the observer close to the essentials of the particular poetry 
in question, and sometimes even to the springs of poetic 
excellence in general. These reflections are peculiarly in place 
in considering the new collections of verse just published by 
Mr. De la Mare and Mr. Turner. Mr. Turner’s book, it is true, 
must inevitably be looked at from this standpoint. His first 
appearance was only the beginning of the curve, the direction 
of which it was impossible to predict without further evidence. 
But Mr. De la Mare has now for a considerable time given 
proofs of his poetic quality ; and indeed in one sense he has 
changed as little as any poet we know. He discovers no 
fresh material, makes no revolution in technique, enters 
into no new manner. Yet the first impression produced 
on us by his new volume is that of a very significant 
development. 

This development manifests itself, in its most obvious 
showing, in a great improvement in language and syntax. 
Mr. De la Mare’s earlier work contained a whole vocabulary 
of those words which, while not quite not good English, 
are of an order which can be used only at a great risk of 
appearing affected. He ran this risk with great, freedom, 
and he escaped perhaps the severest penalties for his rashness. 
He used such words as ‘“‘lovesome” and ‘“‘ gladsome” ; 
and, while the effect of these was not enough to determine 
the tone of his poems, it was still sufficiently disagreeable. 
It left a feeling in the reader’s mind that though he had a 
certain hold on his own gift he did not yet know enough of 
it to choose an instrument for it with complete accuracy. 
It followed, and it was a correct deduction, that his hold 
on his own gift was not complete. And this opinion was 
confirmed by his merely mechanica! clumsiness of syntax. 
He seemed unable to distinguish between inversions which 
added to the charm of the poetry and those which diverted 
attention from the poetry to their own awkwardness. 
He could write, for example, to take a most glaring instance 
in Peacock Pie : 


Con- 


Sidgwick and Jackson. 


Three jolly Farmers 
Once bet a pound 

Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 


That is the way in which one might scribble the first words 
of a poem in order to preserve a lilt which had moved one 
to composition ; but it is a first draft of the roughest kind, 
not a finished version. These faults of syntax are much 
mitigated in the new collection; and the faults of diction 
have practically disappeared. The result is a greater 
clarity of expression, which makes the precise nature and 
value of Mr. De la Mare’s poctical gift more obvious than 
has hitherto been the case. 

_ His poetic apprehension, to put the matter in a few words, 
is not broad, but it is exceedingly intense; and his grasp 
of the movements of the spirit in certain ranges of experience 
seems almost complete. The pursuit of ‘‘ Beauty,” the 
abstract noun, has been too salient a feature of modern 
poetry ; but it is, if the point may be so put, Mr. De la 
Mare’s business. He explores and records human reactions 









to the faintest possible stimulations to the sense of beauty, 
reactions to that apparition of the divine to man_which, 
when it is st oe Oe in verse, we call ‘* magic.” He com- 
municates by poetry a sense of things not communicable 
by plain statement, often in virtue of the mysterious asso- 
ciations of the words and images he uses, but more often 
perhaps by his inexplicably exquisite rhythms. Both 
are apparent in the opening verse of The Ghost : 


** Who knocks?” ‘* I, who was beautiful, 
Beyond all dreams to restore, 

I, from the roots of the dark thorn am hither, 
And knock on the door.” 


The influence of words and thought is the more powerful 
in the last verse of Music : 


When music sounds all that I was I am 

Ere to this haunt of brooding dust I came ; 
While from Time’s woods break into distant song 
The swift-winged hours, as I hasten along. 


But it is rhythm which gives edge and power to Mistress 
Fell : 2 


** Whom seek you here, sweet Mistress Fell ? ” 
** One who loved me passing well. 

Dark his eye, wild his face— 

Stranger, if in this lonely place 

Bide such an one, then, prythee, say 

J am come here to-day.” 


The way of analysis, however, tells very little with regard 
to the secret of Mr. De la Mare’s work. It is possible here 
to point to the rhythm, there to the image, as the vehicle 
of the effect. But these distinctions are not very important 
compared with the quality of the effect itself. And here 
it is only possible to say that Mr. De la Mare is now in con- 
stant, as he was always in intermittent, communication 
with a rich reservoir of that ‘*‘ magic” which is the least 
definable but certainly the least mistakable quality in 
poetry. 

Mr. Turner is a poet of a less concentrated and more 
erratic order. His first book was distinguished by its 
vehemence of emotion, its hit-or-miss methods of expression, 
and its obscurity. It cannot be said that in his second book 
he has yet reached the balance which Mr. De la Mare has 
attained in his fifth, nor could this be expected. But it may 
be observed that some of the remarkable strength which 
gave cause for interest in his work seems now to be diffusing 
itself in a dangerous way. His violent use of epithets is 
often successful, but sometimes provokes a doubt whether 
his daring descriptions have any real significance. The 
phrase, ** leaf-starred wood,”’ for example, is used unhappily 
for a tree, the “‘ thick green leaves” of which have just 
been mentioned. The word suggests far more closely a 
tree just breaking into leaf; and the use of it rouses the 
a that Mr. Turner occasionally writes with his eye 
on his page and not on the object. 

This suspicion, however, would probably be unjust, and 
certainly the more unjust the more liberally it was enter- 
tained. Mere physical vision, indeed, seems to be to him 
at times the most powerfully stimulating of all the senses ; 
and he often describes what he sees in the most exact manner, 
as in the picture of a marsh : 


Blindly the mud stirs, clouding the dark shining water 
And troubling the still, soft swarms of fallen stars. 


But he does not usually express himself in descriptions 
which definitely represent the object. His natural impulse 
is that which used to move the post-impressionist painters, 
the impulse to reproduce not trees but their ‘* treeiness.”’ 
The world appeals to him through his eyes, but it does not 
make on him merely an effect of colour and form. It wakes 
in him emotions of a general sort, such as he expresses in 
the opening verses of Silence : 


It was bright day and all the trees were still 

In the deep valley and the dim Sun glowed ; 

The clay in hard-baked fire along the hill 

Leapt through dark trunks to apples green and gold, 
Smooth, hard and cold, they shone like lamps of stone : 


They were bright bubbles bursting from the trees, 
Swollen and still among the dark green boughs ; 
On their bright skins the shadows of the leaves 
Seemed the faint ghosts of summers long since gone, 
Faint ghosts of dreams, the dreams of ghostly eyes. 
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Mr. Turner seems, here and elsewhere, to be attempting 
the realisation of the union of matter and energy and of 
the phenomenon of life. It is an enormous theme; and he 
himself a does not yet fully understand what engages 
his genius. e greatness of the theme and his failure 
to understand its difficulties account for many of his defects, 
his occasional overstrained vehemence and his frequent 
looseness of phrase. The nature of the theme accounts 
also for many of the characteristics of his work which are 
in themselves neither faults nor virtues—his preference 
for teeming tropical life, for fecundity, as in the Ritual 
Dance, his delight in the strangest, most piercing mani- 
festations of life, as in Talking with Soldiers. But it is 
his devotion to the great subject which gives his poetry 
at its best its startling directness and strength. He is 
sometimes obscure and frequently clumsy in technique. 
The reader is always liable to be jarred by some astonishingly 
inappropriate epithet. It will happen equally often that 
his attention is diverted by some no-rhyme which is so 
like a rhyme that he is obliged to stay and wonder whether 
he is really expected to pronounce ‘* body ” so.that it will 
rhyme with “sky.” But from time to time Mr. Turner 
gets into contact so direct with his subject that the reader 
is shocked, convinced and exhilarated at the same time. 
It is possible that the difficulty of achieving what he proposes 
to himself may lead Mr. Turner into despairing eccentricities 
which will overlay his true gift; but there is an excellent 
chance that his singleness of purpose will enable him to 
avoid this danger and to produce poetry as original and as 
moving as any which has = written in our time. 


MR. WELLS AND A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


In the Fourth Year: Anticipations of a World Peace. By 
H. G. Weis. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Wells, in his preface, says that he has written this 
book, not to express himself, but to swell a chorus, a chorus 
in favour of the League of Nations. No writer, least of all 
Mr, Wells, can fail, when he gets a pen—or even a dicta- 
phone—into his hands, to express himself, and it is a delusion 
for an author to believe that he can hide himself behind 
even the largest of ideas. The Wellsian “self” shines 
through every page of Mr. Wells’s book and through every 
particle of Mr. Wells’s League. But that is a disadvantage 
to neither, and certainly not to the chorus in which he so 
modestly desires to sing a part. Everyone who takes part 
in a chorus is not equally important: the man who at the 
back of the stage occasionally strikes a note on the triangle 
can hardly claim to be on the same level as the man who 
leads off by singing a few bars all by himself in a clear 
tenor voice. Mr. Wells, we have no doubt, is the tenor 
soloist in his League of Nations chorus. The raising of 
his voice in this book will be the signal for the thunder of 
the many voices of his tens of thousands of readers rising 
in unison to demand a League of Nations. 

That is the chief event of his book. As a popular presenta- 
tion of the case for a League of Nations it could hardly 
be bettered, and it will penetrate and permeate the hard 
crust of social ignorance and apathy into strata of the 
population which only a writer like Mr. Wells can hope to 
reach. It is a book which on every page is alive, and nobody 
who has not made the attempt can imagine the difficulty 
of writing anything but a dead or dying book upon a subject 
like the League. And Mr. Wells has not been content 
to become readable and popular by burking the difficulties. 
He deals with the structure of the League as well as with 
the general reasons which make a League the only alternative 
to a dissolution of civilisation. Even in the giving of 
general reasons he lays a finger—usually an imaginative 
rather than a logical finger—upon the important point 
with a certainty and dashing boldness which compel our 
admiration. Thus he tells the reader at once that the 


idea of the League implies a necessary sacrifice of our 
as well as other people’s preconceptions. For he sees that 
the pivot of the League idea is first that it is a challenge of 
internationalism to national imperialism. ‘* The plain 
truth is,” he writes, ‘‘ that the League of Free Nations, 
if it is to be a reality, if it is to effect a real pacificat ion 
of the world, must do no less than supersede Empire; it 
must end not only this new German imperialism which is 
struggling so savagely and powerfully to possess the earth, 
but it must also wind up British imperialism and French 
imperialism, which do now so largely and inaggressively 
possess it.”” ‘The—often subconscious—preconception with 
regard to national imperialism is a large complex to ask 
people to sacrifice—and it is well that the demand should 
be made so clearly and boldly as it is in these chapters, 
But there is another and even more difficult sacrifice which 
Mr. Wells demands of his chorus. He argues that the 
idea requires the ‘merging our existing sovereignties 
into a greater and, if possible, a world-wide League.” Now, 
here he is treading on ice more thin and delicate than pie- 
crust. The idea of touching, not to speak of merging, 
anything so sacred and unintelligible as sovereignty would 
be sufficient under ordinary circumstances to break up the 
most harmonious of national choruses in protesting discords, 
Even as it is, we are not sure that some of the gentlemen who 
beat the big drum will not go off in a huff, calling Mr. Wells 
little better than a traitor. Nevertheless, anyone who can 
keep cool in reading or arguing about this subject will, we 
think, admit the value of Mr. Wells’s eighth chapter, in which 
he argues that mechanical science and geography between 
them have made undiluted national sovereignty an 
anachronism and international sovereignty a necessity. 

Where Mr. Wells deals with the structure of the League 
he seems to us usually to have grasped the essential points. 
But in one case he is either curiously misguided or mistaken. 
The League which he contemplates is apparently to have 
two organs, a Council or Parliament and a Supreme Court, 
The Court is a judicial organ, and yet Mr. Wells wishes 
to see questions of ‘“‘ self-determination” and “‘ subject 
peoples ” referred to the Court. This seems to show that 
he has not grasped the important distinction between 
justiciable and non-justiciable disputes, and that again 
is the reason why he finds no place for a Council of Con- 
ciliation in his League. Mr. Wells may reply that the point 
is one of mere machinery, which would be raised only by 
** somebody, learned and ‘ expert,’ in spectacles, with a 
thin, clear voice, reading over the Projected Constitution of 
a League of Nations to an attentive and respectful Peace 
Congress.” But there are really no such things as unim- 
portant questions of mere machinery, as Mr. Wells shows 
himself when he comes to discuss the ‘‘ machinery” of 
Proportional Representation. If the structure of the 
League starts on an unsound basis, enormous trouble and 
probable failure will be the result, and nothing would be 
more dangerous than to call upon the Judicial Organ of the 
League to perform functions for which it is unsuited. 
Questions of ‘ self-determination ” would mainly be non- 
justiciable, and a Council of Conciliation or similar body, 
not the Court, is the international organ which should 
deal with them. 

We said that Mr. Wells expresses himself in every page 
of his book. He does so particularly in the last few chapters, 
where-he treats the subjects of Democracy and Proportional 
Representation. There is much which is amusing and 
interesting in them, but it is a pity that Mr. Wells lacks 
a quality which may be called intellectual generosity. He 
ends his book with a snapping little attack on Mr. Webb and 
the Fabians, simply because some Fabians disagree with 
Mr. Wells about Proportional Representation. He ignores 
the fact that the Fabian Society three years ago was & 
pioneer in saying practically everything which Mr. Wells 
is saying to-day with regard to the necessity for a League 
of Nations. 
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BOOKS ON 
FLIES AND DISEASE 


Flies in Relation to Disease 
Non-Bloodsucking Flies 


By G. S. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.D., Lecturer in Hygiene in 

the University of Cambridge. Second edition, revised and 

enlarged. With 27 plates, 32 text-figures, and 20 charts. 
Demy 8vo, 12s6d net. Cambridge Public Health Series, 


“That a second edition of this im t > sent have 1 de- 
—_— within a year of the publica of the are should have been de 


it is conclusive evidence 
merita. . The work is one of os value, and should be 
studied by every: medical practitioner,””—The 


if edical Times 


Flies in Relation to Disease 


Bloodsucking Flies 


By EDWARD HINDLE, B.A., Pu.D., 
Quick Professor of Biology, Cambridge. 
figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
Health Series. 
“The work contains much valuable information oa the subject, which 
will be es o cially useful to Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary 
Ini e medical profession, whilst, being written in a popular 
style, it will a nls be useful and interesting to members of Public Health 
Committees,”——-The Sanitary Record and Municipal Enaineer 


Assistant to the 
With 88 text- 
Cambridge Public 


House Flies and 
How They Spread Disease 


By C. G. HEWITT, D.Sc., Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa. 
With 20 illustrations. Royal 16mo. Cloth, 1s Gd net. 
Ieather, 3s net. Cambridge Manuals Series. 


The House-Fly 


Its Structure, Habits, Development, Relation to 
Disease, 


and Control 
By &. G. HEWITT, D.Sc. With 3 coloured plates, ror 
illustrations, anda map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. Cambridge 


— al Series. 


Typical Flies 


A Photographic Atlas of Diptera, including Aphaniptera 


By ER. K. PEARCE, With155 photographs. Large royal 8yo, 
6s net. 


Prospectuses of any of the above books will be sent on request 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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~ CASSELL’S ~ 
BRILLIANT FICTION 


At all Libraries and the Booksellers 
The Pretty Lady 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 6s. net. 
P [Fourth Large Impression in the Press. 


“  . . @ brilliant study of human nature as affected by the war, 
rticularly among the womentolk of the rich and leisurely c 
he clear-cut character portraits, the dramatic insitente, and the writer's 
musings on many things that have followed In the wake of the war. A 
masterly ensemble, which is as entertaining as it is thought-compelling.” - 
Field 


Love Eternal 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 6s, net. 
[Second Large Impression Ready, 
“ We can commend ‘ Love Eternal * to the public as a capital novel.” 

Illustrated London Neves, . +» Will bring comfort and oc tion to 
many who in these days need it... . It is a love story, and a pretty 
one... . Peculiarly suited to these present times.”—Times Jaterary 
Supplement, 


Far from the Limelight 
By GERTRUDE PAGE. 6s, net. 
[Second Impression in the 


Though the title of Miss Gertrude Page’s new book is the name given 
to the first of a collection which might be called “ —_ Novels of 
Rhodesia,” it has a bearing upon the whole book. In “ Far from the 
Limelight " we have meanwhile a terse, vivid glimpse of life in Rhodesia, 
6s, net, 


The Man in Grey 
By Baroness ORCZY. 4s. net. [June 20th. 
In this volume the author of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel” is at her beat, 
There are few episodes in history more curiously thrilling than those 
connected with the Chouan rebellion in Normandy during the periods 
of the Consulate and the First Empire, and few personages more interesting 
than the mysterious Man in Grey, 


Towards Morning 
By 1. A. R. WYLIE. 6s. net. [June 27th. 


In this remarkable story Miss Wylie, writing with a special knowledg‘ 
of Germany and the Germans, shows the making of the modern Hun: 
she takes a highly sensitive and lovable child and shows how his entire 
nature becomes distorted—brutalised and _ bestialised—beneath the 
relentless working of the Prussian machine. No more powerful picture of 
German life, no more crushing indictment of the German system, has ever 
been penned, 


Mary Plantagenet 
By J. C. SNAITH, author of “ The Sailor.” 6s. net. 

“ Mr, Snaith,” says the Spectator, “ is at his very best, handling a some- 
what co epteenee plot with unfailing resource, lar felicity of air 
and a rich and ironic humour that is free from all bitterness. . . 
well-rounded work of art and a story of character . . . full of human odanee* 


The Pendulum 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT. 6s. net. 
[Second Impression in the Press. 


Press, 


. «. not to be confused with any other novel . a solid, sensitive’ 
indivi piece of work . . . an en tale.” —Times Literary Supple- 
one of the most striking narratives Miss Mordaunt has ever 


written.” "Westminster Gazette. 


. 
Lily of the Alley 

By CHRISTOPHER CULLEY. 6s. net. 

“ Monte Latarette, the chief figure in Mr. Culley’s able and interesting 
story ‘ is no theatrical figure. He is plainly st — from the life in Arizona 
and New Mexico, and he is understood and sympathetically es 
as a type rapidly disappearing before the advances of Eastern civilisa 
—Scotsman, 


The Old Card 
By ROLAND PERTWEE. 6s. net. 

Mr. Pertwee in this volume tells the story of an old professional's ups 
and downs, his triumphs and reverses; and in doing so the author not 
only demonstrates a very intimate knowledge of the stage, but a keen 
insight of human nature. 


Hira Singh’s Tale 
By TALBOT MUNDY. 6s. net. 


[Second Impression in the Press 


It is a great tale this—the account of a non-commissioned officer ot 
“ Outram’s Own” Regiment of Sikh Light Horse—of how the jans 
went to France to fight against Germany. Then the Comer devices of 
he —— to induce them to forswear their allegiance met with Sikh 

an outward acceptance of the offer, and the consent to go 
to & alltpol to fight with the Turk. 

Quite So Stories 

By W. HODGSON BURNET. [Illustrations by E. T. 
REED. (With profuse - ‘mee to Rudyard Kipling.) 
Paper ome, Is. 6d. net 
A book of smi ‘a beam of unalloyed laughter—light for these dark 
days. Te a tee Gelabeael chi oe the tical affairs of the last 
few months that has been m. And wi t a cinge of spite! It 
is pure fun of the frst water. 


THE BOUSS OF ‘CASSELL, LA BELLE SAUVAGE. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


The Making of the Future. Human Geography in Western Europe. 
By H. J. Ftevre. Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 


This book will appeal to” who delight in the imaginative and 
speculative scientist. The ions and permutations of Mediter- 
ranean, Alpine, and Nordic man offer a wonderful field for this kind 
of speculation. It is difficult to resist the fascination of decomposing 
the Englishman, the German, the Frenchman, and the Italian into the 
various races which reamed over Europe before the human race was 
so foolish as to attempt to write history. Professor Fleure’s book is a 
very good specimen of the imaginative science of racial geography, 
and it is an exhilarating sight to watch him skipping nimbly from 
hypothesis to hypothesis. And we can all applaud when these intel- 
lectual stepping-stones lead him to the conclusion that geography and 
anthropology have combined to produce in France that ‘‘ rich mingling 
of types, aptitudes and traditions * which has ensured to our ally the 
‘* spiritual leadership” of Europe. And though “ the wedge of the 
broad-heads of the axial mountains ” which have done so much for 
the French never quite touched England, the Englishman may also 
find much to comfort and flatter his racial pride in the pages of human 
geography. The main impression, however, which we carry away from 
Professor Fleure’s book is that the future is with the mongrels. 


THE CITY 


ALES of National War Bonds last week reached a 
S total of nearly £33,000,000, which shows that a 
considerable amount of the War Loan dividend was 
invested in this security. Business on the Stock Markets 
is slack, such activity as there is being concentrated upon 
the shares of industrial undertakings concerned, or likely 
to be concerned, in the amalgamation policy referred to 
in a subsequent paragraph. The Uruguayan Government 
(which during the past few years has shown a strong collec- 
tivist tendency, it having already nationalised the life 
assurance business) is reported to have decided tipon the 
State purchase of the Central Uruguay Railway system. 
This system, which belongs to four separate companies, 
consists of over 900 miles of railway, represented by a loan 
and share capital of nearly £11,500,000. The stocks are 
held almost wholly by British holders, but purchase by the 
Uruguayan Government would be facilitated by the fact 
that the Uruguayan peso is at present valued at 5s. 3d. 
in English currency, as compared with a normal pre-war 
rate of about 4s. 8d. Levinsteins, Ltd., and British 
Dyes, Ltd., the most important dye manufacturers in 
the country, are now definitely to be amalgamated. The 
latter company has received financial assistance from the 
Government from the start, but Levinsteins have hitherto 
been independent. The terms of the amalgamation provide 
that the company shall be permanently under British 
control with Government representatives on the Board, 
and that it will supply in an equitable manner all its products 
at reasonable prices which the Board of Trade, if it think 
fit, may fix. Dividends in excess of 8 per cent. may not 
be paid while any Government loans are outstanding, 
but the value of this proviso, of course, depends upon the 
capitalisation with which the amalgamated concern starts. 


* ao * 


At the annual meeting of the Consolidated Trust Company, 
an investment company, the chairman, Mr. Arthur A. 
Baumann (who once represented Peckham in Parliament 
in the Conservative interest), expressed the view that if the 
existing basis of taxation were maintained, the land-owning, 
professional and rentier classes would be crushed into 

verty, “and as there has been a large transference of 
wealth it would seem to be only just that there should be a 
transference of taxation to the working classes.” Mr. 
Baumann’s observations gave rise to some criticism and a 
newspaper correspondence, culminating in a letter from him 
which appeared in the Financial Times of May 30th, the 
final paragraph of which is sufficiently interesting to be 
reproduced : 

There is confusion of thought and consequent misapplication 


of terms about confiscation. The compulsory appropriation of 
the property of individuals by a public authority is confiscation, 


and therefore all taxation is confiscatory, it making no difference 


whether capital or income is appropriated. So long as the taxation 
is moderate in amount or so long as it is fairly distributed, and for 
an object admitted by all to be of national necessity, citizens bear 
the confiscation without murmuring. It is only when the taxation 
is excessive or unfairly distributed or levied for the benefit of one 
class that complaints of confiscation are heard. At present more 
than a third of my income is confiscated—that is, compulsorily 
appropriated—for the prosecution of the war, and I pay gladly, 
But if the same or a greater nay army of my income were levied 
for the supplying of hot-water bottles for the wives of working 
men or gymnasia for their brats I should overflow in columns of 


complaint. 
* * * 

Practically all our great iron and steel undertakings are 
steadily increasing their capital for the purpose of carrying 
out considerable developments. Baldwins, Ltd., the great 
South Wales concern, has quite recently done this by 
means of an issue of Ordinary shares, and now Dorman, 
Long and Co., the great Middlesbrough company, in 
which Sir Hugh Bell is largely interested, has decided upon 
an issue of £1,500,000 of Preference shares. At the meeting 
of shareholders which voted the increase, the chairman, 
Sir Arthur Dorman, explained that the additional capital 
was required to meet the purchase of properties of Sir B. 
Samuelson and Co., Ltd., comprising eight furnaces, upwards 
of 200 by-products, coke ovens, two wharves on the Tees, 
collieries in Durham, and iron and stone mines in Cleveland. 
This purchase, he said, would make the company self-con- 
tained in the matter of fuel — and nearly so in the 
matter of iron ore, and he added that the company had other 
important iron ore royalties. The tendency of these great 
iron and steel works is now to make themselves self-support- 
ing as regards both coal and ore. From the investment 

int of view the interesting feature of the proposed issue 
is that the shares are to bear 8 per cent. interest. True, 
they will be non-cumulative, but with £1,500,000 of Ordinary 
share capital behind them, the Preference shares should be 
safe enough. The quotation for the Ordinary £1 shares 
shows what is thought of the present position and prospects 
of the company. Another great coal, iron and steel concern, 
the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company, is issuing 
a large amount of fresh capital which will make its total 
loan and share capital £4,150,000, as compared with £1,600,000 
at present. 

ue * * 


This policy of amalgamations and absorptions in our great 
industries is accompanied by one of alliances, in which 
British industry is clearly following the German model, 
and one of the most interesting developments on these 
lines is taking place in the electrical world. The Metro- 
politan Carriage, Wagon and Finance Company is increasing 
its capital from £3,000,000 to £10,000,000 for the purpose of 
becoming one of the great electrical concerns of the world, 
and the chairman, Mr. F. Dudley Docker (who is a director 
of the London City and Midland Bank and the British 
Trade Corporations, and the leading spirit in the Federation 
of British Industries), at the annual meeting the other day 
made some interesting observations on this point. He said 
that the electrical trade was undoubtedly a key industry, 
and to be successful must be organised on broad and sound 
lines. After the war we should have the keenest competition 
from Germany, and particulars which he had had compiled 
showed that the amount of money spent by German electrical 
undertakings on research was almost, if not quite, in excess 
of the whole of the dividends ever paid in the United King- 
dom by all our electrical undertakings: The Metropolitan 
Carriage Company intended to have a research department 
that should be second to none. They had purchased from 
the Americans the control of the British Westinghouse 
Company ; had secured large interests in the South Metro- 
politan Electric Light and Power Company and the West 
Kent Power Company; had entered into an alliance with 
Vickers, who will share with them in the electrical side of 
the undertaking ; and were working with the General Electric 
Company in the manufacture of glass bulbs for electric 
lamps. Among the concerns in the electrical world outside 
the Metropolitan Wagon group an alliance has been ente! 
into between the Siemens undertaking and Dick, Kerr 
and Co., and it may already be said that the electrical 
industry of the United Kingdom is practically in the hands 


of three bi oups. 
tial Emit Davies. 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Mr. J. D. BERESFORD’S 


GREAT NOVEL 


GOD'S COUNTERPOINT. 
Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S 


LATEST BOOK. 


ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS. 
Mr. W. L. GEORGE’S 


NEW BOOK. 


A NOVELIST ON NOVELS. 


ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 





6s. net. 


A NEW WAY OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 





| READY SHORTLY. 
| FOE-FARRELL. By “Q” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch), 
| VERDUN DAYS IN PARIS. By Marjorie Gran’. 
| POLITICAL EDUCATION AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

By Victor GOLLANCZ and DAviID SOMERVELJ.. 
| LONDON : 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LTD. 








THE WORKS 
- MANAGER 
TO-DAY 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 
T this little volume will be found, in 


5s. net. 
Postage 5d. 


easy lecture style, an examination 

of many of the pressing industrial 
problems of the hour—the trouble about 
Piece-work, the objection to systems of 
Payment by Results, why Output is 
restricted when prices are cut, the diffi- 
culties of Welfare Work and Scientific 
Management, the friction that arises in 
the factory from the “ manners of 
management,” and so on. This is the 
book for employers and managers who 
want their works well managed, and for 
all who are puzzled by “ Labour Unrest.” 


By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. 
bs Admirably lucid and concise. He sets 
out to present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum 
Sympathy and assent. The treatment of the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. . . . 
The works managers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening —Tuk NATION. ? 





THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 
25 Torn, STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 
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The WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR. 2s, net; by post, 2s. 4d. 
An original story, artistically told, true to present-day 
life, which treats allegorically, as well as humanly, of the 
inner life and higher nature of man. War; pacifism ; 
the treatment of insanity, actual and so-called; the 
relations of men and women, are all approached from 


an ideal standpoint. 
The SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY. 2s. net, postage 2d. ; 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net, postage 3d. 
‘Essays on Education, Art, Religion, Politics and 
War—by a Roman Catholic mystic who sees the ideal 
in the merging of individuality in communion with the 
Universal soul. They come from a thoughtful and 
reverent mind ; but one, too, which does not shrink from 
contemplating practical reforms of a drastic kind.”’ 
—Times Literary Supple ment. 


The THEOCRACY of JESUS 


By IGNATIUS SINGER. With Preface by J. 
METHUEN. ts. net; by post, 1s. 2d. 

An interpretation of the Golden Rule which restores it 

to the importance claimed for it by Jesus. It is not 

** idealistic nonsense.”’ It dispels errors, revises values, 

and reconstructs belief. 


DANIEL AND THE MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book for Modern Use. 

By EDWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword 
by Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net ; 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; p= 3d. 

In this book we see the dawn of human hopes, and the 
beginnings of the struggle for freedom in its contest with 
Imperial tyrannies. 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 53s. net, postage 4d. 

“A well-written novel on the subjects of 
pacifism and of abnormality in the affections. The 
author’s sympathy is plainly with the pacifists, and her 
plea for more tolerant recognition of the fact that 
some people are, not of choice but by nature, abnormal 
in their affections is open and bold enough to rob the 
book of unpleasant suggestion. As a frank and sym- 
pathetic study of certain types of minds and character, 
it is of interest.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


COMPLETE Lists ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3 TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


DEVONSHIRE ST., 1 THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 

(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Jerkins, 
** Dalmatics.’ 


Children’s Frocks and 


Smocks, 
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The yearly subscription to THz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
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communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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Ten Guineas pet page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata, Other Spaces 10/- per inch. Company 


Reports Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses 
Sixteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the | 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
| ea ROSE BENTON will give a Public 





LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION of RAYMOND DUN- 

CAN’S SYSTEM OF GREEK RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS 

at Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, W.C., 
on Wednesday, June roth, at 6.30 p.m. (Admission Free.) 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economies and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply to the SecreTaRY, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 





HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-CLaypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
_Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers ; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





LEEDS 


SeEVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 30. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 





‘T RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 
GNE YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
qualify 


(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoots. 
(2) As TEacHERs 1n ConTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. 

Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawrtrey. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
C= OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 
teach in Continuation CLasses or in the classes eld in Clubs and Adult 
Associations. Residence and Day Continuation School at Canning Town East. 


Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square. 


| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


B4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 

Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and EnGINeEr- 

Sines =~ for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
AR. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





Se PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 





NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give ad help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES. 








‘*SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 

City of London. Send a postcard NOW! 
Jounson Taytor & Co. 
31 “Su-tall” Corner 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 


Te prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 

Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request.—THE MERKHAM TraDING Co., Lrp.,329 (N.S.) 
High Holborn, W.C. 


SCHOOLS. 
MA LTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield 

High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, intellect and 
healthy growth of the child for the good of the community; to encourage self-expres. 
sion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing and Handicraft of every descrip 
tion; to increase resource and initiative by practical work such as Cooking, Garden- 
ing and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects as should be part of every girl's 
education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above sea level, on gravel 
soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION op 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 











ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, Regular physical training. Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external st ts rinci Miss 
Tueopora Criark and Miss K. M. Extis. 





LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 




















ts MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 
The Council of Bedford College will shortly proceed to appoint 
a DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES to organise courses for the new 
Diploma for Civic Workers instituted by the University of London. 
The appointment will take effect from September 15th next. 
Eight printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than 
three recent testimonials should be sent not later than Monday, July rst, 
to the SECRETARY OF CouNCIL, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 
OST Excellent COOK wishes tobe Working Housekeeper to two 
or three Educated Invalided Soldiers. Kind nurse, economical, understands 
Food Values. Over 40, but very active. Salary optional.—''C,'’ 12 Park 
Village East, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
description accurately and promptly executed.  Shorthand- 








Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


SG HORTHAN D and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 
Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins Is. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—HowartTus, 471 Crookemoore Road. Sheffield, 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matrtuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant an 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. he care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 


Kinc's Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 

BaTTERSEA - - 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 

SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

STEPNEY - - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micuett. 





t Queen Street. 
Printed for the Pro by W. Srzatcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane,E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Grea 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the World. 
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